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Here Are The First Two Great Spy Books of This War 


by 
KURT SINGER 


Agents of treason in ac- 
tion — traitors in high 
places, spies, saboteurs, 
arsonists, en: An ab- 
sorbing and terrifying 
story with a grim lesson 


for the United States. 


by 
ALAN HYND 


The book that Walter 
Winchell calls “new and 
sensational’ and urges 


every American to read. 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & COMPANY 


DUEL FOR THE NORTHLAND 


The War of Enemy Agents in Scandinavia q 


. '*’ 
Long before the invasion of Poland, Germany’s agents of treason, captained by the 
master-spy Pflugk-Hartung, about whom America knows so little and Europe so — 
much, were organizing sedition and sabotage i in Scandinavia and preparing the bey 
trayals of democracy that stunned the world. 


The author of Duel for the Northland was on the scene where arson, dynamitings 
and secret radio work were the weapons; he interviewed Pflugk-Hartung, knew © 
Quisling in his obscurity, and followed at very close range the developments of the ~ 


t 


undercover struggle between the arch-antagonists for control of the Baltic—the — 


Nazi secret service and the Russian secret service. 


What Kurt Singer tells in this book is as exciting as it is important. How 
modern espionage corrupts key people in government; how Pflugk-Hartung groomed __ 


Quisling for years to take over Norway; how Iceland was saved; how Soviet 


Agent Wollweber foiled the Gestapo again and again; how unscrupulous labor — 


leaders betrayed their peoples; how Finland was misled by secret agents; how a 
radio tip from Norway put the British on the trail of the Bismarck ; how the greatest 
armament maker in Sweden became an apostle of peace—these are some of the 
high spots in this thrilling and terrifying record of treachery and fierce underground 
war. 


Duel for the Northland is a sensational and heretofore untold chapter in the his- 
tory of the most tremendous war mankind has known. 


The Nazis once offered a reward of $10,000 for the capture of Kurt Singer. An 
underground worker against Hitler since he took power, Kurt Singer fought the 
Nazis in Germany and Scandinavia until his escape to the United States in 1940. 
Large octavo. $2.75. * 


PASSPORT TO TREASON 


The Inside Story of Spies in America 


Here is what the press is saying about the wildest detective story of our day:— 
“It is the most fascinating reading that any old sobersides could sit down and 
quibble with. E. Phillips Oppenheim was never like this. For all believers of 
‘it can’t happen here’. . . for every-day Americans . 
exciting book, it’s a must book.” 


. this is not only an — 
Boston Globe 


“One of the most sensational detective stories of our day ... you'll learn many 
startling things about how close some of Hitler’s satanic aloes have come to suc- 
cess and some chilling possibilities for sabotage that still exist.” 

Chicago Tribune 


“A thrilling and exciting book, infinitely more breath-taking and _ sleep- 
disturbing than any other so-called mystery story we have ever run across, for it 
is all true.” Louisville Times. $3.00 
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CALIFORNIA 
to June 30—Exhibition of Von Sternberg 
Collection—County Museum, Los Angeles 


COLORADO 
to July 1—Boardman Robinson_ Retrospec- 
tive, F. A. Center, Colorado Springs 


CONNECTICUT 
to June 30—The Enjoyment of Prints— 
Middletown 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

June 25 thru 27—Philadelphia Athletics vs. 
Washington Senators, Washington 

June 14 thru 17—New York Yankees vs. 
Washington Senators, Washington 


ILLINOIS 


June 21 thru 24—Pittsburgh Pirates vs. 
Chicago Cubs—Chicago 

June 11 thru 13—Cincinnati Reds vs. Chi- 
cago Cubs—Chicago 

June 25 thru 27—St. Louis Cardinals vs. 
Chicago Cubs—Chicago 

June 15 thru 17 — American Baseball 
League—St. Louis Browns vs. Chicago 
White Sox—Chicago 

June 18 thru 20—Cleveland Indians vs. 
Chicago White Sox—Chicago 

June 30-July 1 and 2—Washington Senators 
vs. Chicago White Sox—Chicago 

June 21 thru July 31—Racing—Arlington 
Park, Arlington 


MARYLAND 

to June 13—-Exhibition of Paintings by Lee 
Gatch, Museum of Art, Baltimore 

to June 13—Flannagan, Sculpture; Dainger- 
field Collection, Museum of Art, Balti- 
more 


MICHIGAN 
June 9 thru 13—American Baseball League 
Chicago White Sox vs. Detroit Tigers 

—Detroit 

June 18 thru 20—St. Louis Browns vs. De- 
troit Tigers—Detroit 

June 22 thru 24—Cleveland Indians vs. 
Detroit Tigers—Detroit 


MASSACHUSETTS 

June 18 thru 19—New York Giants vs. 
Boston Braves—Boston 

June 20 thru 24—Philadelphia Phils vs. 
Boston Braves—Boston 

June 30-July .1 and 2—Chicago Cubs vs. 
Boston Braves—Boston 

June 9 thru 13—Washington Senators v: 
Boston Red Sox—Boston 

June 15 thru 17—-Philadelphia Athletics vs 
Boston Red Sox—Boston 

June 25 thru 27—New York Yankees vs. 
Boston Red Sox—Boston 

June 16-17—June Exhibition, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston 


a 


MINNESOTA 


to June 10—Animals in Art, Institute of 
Arts; Minneapolis 

to June 15—Chinese Court Robes and Tex- 
tiles, Institute of Arts; Minneapolis 


MISSOURI 

to June 7—Road to Victory, City Art Mu- 
seum, St. Louis 

June 9, 10, 12 and 13—Pittsburgh Pirates 
vs. St. Louis Cardinals—St. Louis 

June 14 thru 16—Cincinnati Reds vs. St. 
Louis Cardinals—St. Louis 

June 18 thru 20—Chicago Cubs vs. St. 
Louis Cardinals—St. Louis 

June 22-23—American Baseball League— 
(Chicago White Sox vs. St. Louis Browns 
—St. Louis 3 

June 25 thru 27—Detroit Tigers vs. St. 
Louis Browns—St. Louis 

June 30-July 1-2—Philadelphia Athletics vs. 
St. Louis Browns—St. Louis 


NEW JERSEY 


thru June 27—N. J. Salon of Photography, 
Montclair 


NEW YORK 


to June 23—Carl Milles, Sculpture, Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, 632 
West 156th Street, New York City 

to June 25—‘“Salute to Spring’’—Argent, 
42 West 57th Street, New York City 


to June 15—Members Group, Artist Asso- 
ciates, 138 West 15th St. New York 
City 

to June 26 
Century, 30 
City 

to June 10—Grand Reynard, Assoc. Ameri- 
can, 711 Fifth Ave., New York City 

to June 12 ent Chinese and Modern 
European Paint , 32 East 57th 
St., New York 

to June 12—-Adric 
St., New Yo } 

to June 12—C Hartwig, Sculpture, Clay 
Club, 4 Wes 1 St., New York City 

to June 12—Wang Chi-Yuan, Gallery of 


Salon, Art of This 
57th St., New York 


, Carstairs, 11 East 57th 


City 


to June Sources of 18th Cen- 
ury ni Ginsburg and 
Levy Street, New York 
City 


to June 12—Contrasts in Prints, Kennedy, 
785 Fifth Ave., New York City 

to June 18—American Landscape ‘Paintings, 
Knoedler, 14 East 57th St., New York 
City 

to June 18—-Abraham Blackman; Kohn, 608 
Fifth Ave., New York City 

to June 26—Modern Greek Sculpture, Mar- 
quie, 16 West 57th St., New York City 

to June 15—Sh r Craftsmanship, Metro- 
politan Museum, New York City 

to June 30—Prints by Bruegel, Metropoli- 
tan Museum, New York City 

to June 12—Group, Morton, 130 West 57th 
Street, New York City 

to- June 13—Religious Folk—Art of South- 
west, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd St., New York City 

to June 15—Art of Tomorrow—Non-Objec- 
tive, 24 East 54th Street, New York City 

to June 14—Gabor Peterdi, Norlyst, 59 
West, 56th Street, New York City 

to June 30—French Art, Thannhauser, 165 
East 62nd St., New York City 

to June 12—Small Paintings and Drawings, 
Wakefield, 64 East 55th Street, New 
York City 

to June 30—Color prints by Young Ameri- 
cans, Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave., New 
York City 

June 25 thru 27—National Baseball League 
—Boston Braves vs. New York Giants— 
New York City 

June 15 thru 17—Brooklyn Dodgers vs. 
New York Giants—New York City 

June 9 thru 13——Philadelphia Phils vs. New 
York Giants—New York City 

June 20 thru 23—Washington Senators vs. 
New York Yankees—New York City 

June 18 thru 19—Boston Red Sox vs, New 
York Yankees—New York City 

June 9 thru 13—National Baseball League 
—Boston Braves vs. Brooklyn Dodgers— 
Brooklyn 

June 20 thru 24—New York Giants vs. 
Brooklyn Dodgers—Brooklyn 

June 18 thru 19—Philadelphia Phils vs 
Brooklyn Dodgers, Brooklyn 

to June 29—Munson-Williams-Proctor Inst., 
Appreciation of the Arts, Utica 


OHIO 


June 21 thru 24—St. Louis Cardinals vs. 
(Cincinnati Reds—Cincinnati 

June 25 thru 30—American Baseball League 
—Chicago White Sox vs. Cleveland In- 
dians, Cleveland 

June 9 thru 13—St. Louis Browns vs. 
Cleveland Indians—Cleveland 

June’ 15 thru 17—Detroit Tigers vs. Cleve- 
land Indians—Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA 

to June 20—Philadelphia Watercolor Club 
Annual, Art Alliance, Philadelphia 

June 15 thru 17—National Baseball League 
—Boston Braves vs. Philadelphia Phils— 
Philadelphia 

June «25 thru 27—Brooklyn Dodgers vs. 
Philadelphia Phils—Philadelphia 

June 30-July 1 and 2—Pittsburgh Pirates 
vs. Philadelphia Phils—Philadelphia 

June 18 thru 19—-Washington Senators vs. 
Philadelphia Athletics—Philadelphia 

June 10 thru 13—New York Yankees vs. 
Philadelphia Athletics—Philadelphia 

June 20 thru 24—Boston Red Sox ys. Phila- 
delphia Athletics—Philadelphia 


PITTSBURGH 


June 18 thru 20—Cincinnati Reds vs. Pitts- 
burgh Pirates—Pittsburgh 

June 15 thru 17—Chicago Cubs vs. Pitts- 
burgh Pirates—Pittsburgh 
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with its magnificent wooded hills and i 
@ maximum breadth of eleven miles. 


Gonealo Coelho, discovered the harbor in 150 


BRAZIL 
IN TODAY'S WORLD 


by Garrido Torres 


G 


The author of the following article is a young 
Brazilian economist now stationed in New York 
City. He is a Research Associate of the Latin 
American Institute and an advisor on economic 
matters to the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau. 

Editorial Note. 


BRAZIL IS ONE of the few physical frontiers 
left to challenge man. Like Russia, Canada, China 
and India, it will constitute a major center of eco- 
nomic development in the future. The first World 
War laid the foundations of Brazil’s industrial 
structure ; the second will, in all probability, make 
the country economically independent, a powerful 
unit to be reckoned with in future councils. 

Most North Americans are genuinely astonished 
when they learn that Brazil is actually bigger than 
the United States by 250,000 square miles, which 
is the equivalent of the state of Texas. Along 
with this revelation come many others to the per- 
son who for the first time tries seriously to ac- 
quaint himself with this geographical giant among 
the earth’s nations. In combination they present 
to the American mind a picture quite different 
from the old erroneous picture which was dis- 
torted by inadequate and vague studies in school, 
supplemented by the usual phony patterns offered 
by Hollywood. 

Brazil is a strongly individual entity, not merely 
a sub-division of what is called for convenience 
Latin America. Indeed each country in South 
and Central America and in the Antilles has its 
own individuality and should not be lumped with 
any other, even its next door neighbor. Brazil, 
for one, is very proud of her distinct personality 
as a nation. Brazil should be thought of as Brazil ; 
and her people should be referred to as Brazilians 
rather than Latin Americans or South Americans. 
Trite as is this plea it seems impossible to repeat 
it too often. Having been founded and developed 
by Portugal, Brazil inherited a different culture 
from that of Spanish America and its people stem 
from a race quite different in character and out- 
look. This differentiation was accented sharply 
by the admixture of Indian and Negro blood with 
that of the white colonists from Portugal. Today 
Brazil has members of practically every race liv- 
ing within her frontiers, making of her a tre- 
mendous melting pot, probably the most active 
and diversified in the world. By refusing to coun- 
-tenance any discrimination whatsoever against 
any particular race, Brazil demonstrates in the 
most practical way her democratic inclinations and 
her firm belief that intrinsic inequality of races is 


Rio de Janeiro is a city of splendid 
boulevards and parks. Rising in the 2 
distance is Sugar Loaf Mountain 

which dominates the harbor. 
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a fallacy never endorsed by science. Bra- 
zilian anthropologists go further and state 
that from unrestricted blending of racial 
strains the country can derive only benefit. 

The characteristics of the Brazilian peo- 
ple will be affected by the enormous number 
of immigrants which will descend upon us 
in the postwar period. While we have at 
present a population of only forty-two mil- 
lion people, Brazil is considered-to have / 
room for nine hundred million! Her vast 
undeveloped hinterland, formed principally 
by the Amazon Region and the central-west- 
ern region comprising the states of Mato 
Grosso and Goiaz, is fabulously rich and 
has a climatic range that differs widely from 
the general idea of it held by North Amer- 
icans. In fact, Brazil has a great variety 
of climates, giving the undeveloped states 
and the Amazon region possibilities that are 
known only by those familiar with it. Vary- 
ing altitudes play quite as important a part 
in this mixed picture as does the range of 
latitude. 

A frequent objection raised by doubters 
is that the climatic problem in northern a 
BRAZILIAN BEEF Re 


A Since Colonial times cattle raising has been an im- a 
\ portant part of Brazil's economy and today Rio de ae 
Janeiro has some of the most efficient meat packing 
houses in the world. 
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PATTERNS IN THE PAVEMENT 


Rio’s colored inlaid sidewalks add to the gaiety of the 

city. Like the Parisians in the days before the war 

the people of Rio like to spend much of their time 

outdoors gossiping in the sidewalk cafés or strolling 
along the boulevards or in the parks. 


On August 22, 1942, Brazil declared 
war against Germany and Italy—the 
first South American country to take 
such action. At the left, students of 
the military school are parading before 
the ministry of war. Below is a view 
of Rio’s highly popular race track. 
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Brazil will never allow this region to develop. Such gloom 
prophets seem to forget that science has solved the prob- 
lem of heat as well as it has solved the problem of cold 
It is our serious intention to create in Brazil the first great 
tropical civilization after that of Egypt. 

Success will, of course, depend to a great extent on our 
economic potentialities, but the resources existing in Brazil 
are such as to permit a gigantic development. Said James 
Bryce: ‘‘No large country in the world . . . possesses such — 
wealth of soil for the development of human existence and 
creative industry.” Brazil’s tremendous potential riches in | 
all the three kingdoms of nature await only a greater effort — 
of man to tap them and to bring out their possibilities. 
Her numerous and varied mineral resources are of almost ~ 
all kinds known to man. The reserves of some of these © 
mineral deposits run as high as twenty per cent of the 
known resources of the world, as is the case, for instance, © 
with iron. The incalculable wealth of the vegetable king- 


Bang: ranean dom can only be imagined. i 
THE WATERFRONT AT BAHIA Brazil possesses every natural gift to enable her to be 
Bahia was the capital of Brazil until 1863 and it is still the country’s as self-sufficient as a country can be. Ultimately hen 


fourth largest city. Bahia is built on two level 
e Me mp wonlevels connected Pye economy is bound to be not so much a national economy 7 


as a continental one. The obstacles that have so far stood) 
in the way of a rapid advance of the country toward her © 
goal have been legion. One of the main obstacles is sheer 
space and the difficulties of transportation. ‘Another has 
been the distance that separates the two indispensable ele 
ments of material progress—iron and coal—which happen) 
to be far apart. Petroleum has only recently been located) 
in commercial quantities. But these problems, no matter” 
how difficult, are being solved today. Very soon Brazil¥ 
will have her own heavy industry. . 
In the world of tomorrow, as Lenin said, what will 
count will be electricity rather than steam, light metals” 
rather than steel, and airplanes rather than railroads,” 
Brazil is fortunately very well prepared to meet the chal- 
lenge of the future. Her hydro-electric potentialities, little 7 
developed as yet, her considerable deposits of bauxite and © 
magnesium, which will make it possible to build a huge’ 
airplane manufacturing industry, are two indispensable” 
elements to aid in winning the battle for civilization im” 
Brazil. The waterfalls will be the landmarks in the march 
of the population to the west and the airplane will play the © 
role of the explorer. The airplane will make it possible ~ 
for Brazil to take a short cut in time, jumping over the ~ 
motor-car age and the railroad age, or treating them as ¥ 
lesser concomitants. These forms of traffic, though es-~ 
Pepin doallowes sential, will no longer be all-important, as they have been 

MOUNTAIN HIGHWAY NEAR RIO in the past. 


Brazil is building modern highways as rapidly as possible in order to Brazil is today a fascinating field for the study, not only py 
hestele she dey copmeniroh remate regions. of industrial development but of sociology. In this one ~ 
eae cena country it is possible to find a scale of different degrees 
_ co of civilization running from the most primitive stage of 


tribal life, found in the remote regions of the west and 
northwest, to the most advanced type of industrial civiliza- 
tion, seen in Sdo Paulo and Rio de Janeiro. In Brazil also” 
one can still find the intermediate phases of the feudal as © 
well as of the town communities of the Middle Ages. But ~ 
the introduction and wide use of the airplane will probably © 
bring a rapid close to this diversified picture of the Bra- 
zilian social mosaic. The era of Brazil as a mere happy © 
hunting ground for the tourist and explorer is quickly 
drawing to an end. The country is now something for 
economists and sociologists to watch very seriously. 


(Continued on page 34) 


COFFEE CAPITAL OF THE WORLD 


Santos is the seaport for the great city 
of Sao Paulo which has forty-three 
percent of all Brazil’s industry and a Oe 
population of over a million. From ‘a 
Santos, Brazil exported coffee all over . i A) 
the world before the war. re 
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THE CATHEDRAL OF 
CORDOBA 


One of the most impressive 
buildings on Cordoba’s Plaza 
San Martin is the seventeenth 
century cathedral. 


THE. CITY HALL 


ae. 


THE VICEROY’S HOME 


Cordoba became a prosperous city soo 
was founded. The few horses, cattle 
the Spaniards brought with them mult 
digiously in the grassy regions surro 
city, forming the basis for the present w 
the Argentine people.- 9 — 


Cordoba possesses many hand- 
some buildings dating from co- 
lonial days. The Spaniards plan- 
ned their city well with wide 
avenues, attractive squares and 


many gardens. 


founded in 1573 by one of the conquistadors, Luis Geronimo de Cabrera. 
Cérdoba has sought and found its chief distinction as a center of culture, of 
architecture and of ecclesiastical treasure, yet it has accepted this modern indus- 
trial age with good grace. Its 350,000 inhabitants are proud of its industry, its 
modern buildings, its bright shops and its animated plazas. They are proud too 
of its position as the timekeeper of Argentina, for like a southern Greenwich 
the National Observatory, which crowns one of Cordoba’s hills, regulates all the 
clocks in the country. Porteios, which is to say citizens of Buenos Aires, are 
wont to think of Cordoba as the nation’s holiday center, for it lies on high 
ground within sight of a range of hills, which are dotted with lovely lakes and 
with dozens of small resorts that are among the most appealing on earth. Cor- 
doba has a good deal of everything but as an architect I find its “ecclesiastical 
skyline” and its close-ups of mellow colonial structures the chief attractions. 
In the center of the city, facing the main square called Plaza San Martin, 


10 


THE CHURCH OF THE COMPA 


Two religious orders were influential in | 

colonial Cordoba, the Jesuits and the 

They taught the Indians Spanish 

methods, the rudiments of reading and 
the Christian religion. 


THE REDUCCION OF JESUS MARIA 


After ‘the Jesuits were expelled from Argen- 
¥: tina in the eighteenth century the reduc- 
ciones which they built for the education of 
‘the Indians fell into disrepair. Many of 
these buildings still stand in and near 
Cordoba, 


te 
‘ 


1 the cathedral, the church of the 
ipania and the church of Santa Cata- 
de Sena. This ecclesiastical trio com- 
nes with buildings of civil character on 
same square, such as the town hall 
‘the ancient mansions of the viceroy 
bremonte and the Bullne and Allende 
milies to form an impressive colonial 
eture of the past. 
- The religious temples inherited their 
es from Mother Spain. The cathedral is 
neo-classic design mixed with baroque 
while the Compafiia church is of an im- 
sing Herrerian baroque, both edifices 
en linked in their interiors by a stylis- 
tic similarity in the decorations, carvings, 
‘sculptured stone and ancient paintings. 
The civil buildings are an eloquent ex- 
‘ample of an interesting and practical con- 
ciseness without any decorative compli- 
cations, the only ornamentation being 
found in the window gratings, the doors 
and the patios, brightened by fountains 
and flowers. 

It is pleasant to linger in the Spanish- 
colonial plazas of Cordoba and to wander 
through its narrow old streets but the 
modern parts of the city are attractive 
too. Wide avenues, parks, gardens, open 
air cafés, cinemas, good bookstores and 
shops where one can buy the cachalqui 
textures made in the hills, afford the vis- 
itor plenty of variety. Life is easy and 
agreeable. The air, even at the modest 
altitude of 1400 feet, is invigorating and 
the sun is strong but not harsh. 

The region surrounding Cérdoba sub- 
this to a banal tag, “the Switzerland of 
Argentina,” but its “Swissness” is more 
like the Emmenthal or the Jura region 
than like Interlaken or Lucerne. The 
hills are gentle, the lakes small and the 
scenery soft rather than savage. In pos- 
sessing historic ruins, even in several of 
the resort towns and villages, it is sugges- 
tive of Spain rather than of Switzerland. 
The origin of these ruins is interesting 
since even the most casual study of them 
brings us into the very presence of the 
colonial administrators and their allies 
the Jesuit and Franciscan monks. The 
‘principal need of the earliest colonizers 
was to win the genuine friendship of the 
Indians. To achieve this end the gover- 
-nors and their underlings counted upon 
the unceasing missionary efforts and the 
almost total unselfishness of the Francis- 
can and Jesuit monks, the latter being the 
i stronger numerically. With the aid of the 
iks they established a chain of institu- 


tions which were called reducciones. 
The object of these establishments was 
the domestication and instruction of the 
Indians, who were taught Spanish agri- 
cultural methods, Spanish-style construc- 
tion work, the rudiments of reading and 
writing, and of course the Christian re- 
ligion. The principal purpose, at least so 
far as the monks were concerned, was to 
make of the Indian, formerly a wor- 
shipper of totems and devils, a true fol- 
lower of the gentle religion of Jesus 
Christ. This was indeed an ambitious 
“reduction” but it worked out fairly well, 
at least in material results for the devel- 
opment of the colony. These reducciones, 
principally developed by the Jesuits, be- 
came the centers of large properties and 
the nuclei of important farms. Their 
plan of construction had to afford not 
only the things indispensable for the life 
of the monks and the celebration of the 
religious services, but also the means for 
easy defense against the uprisings of in- 
tractable elements among the Indians 
whom they tried to teach. Thus a model 
type of reduccion was attained by the 
method of trial and error. It consisted 
of a large cloister closed on two sides by 
various rooms having a chapel or church 
on the third side, and on the fourth a high 
wall which barred access to any who 
might try to assault the place. It was a 
very strong construction made of stone 
and brick with simple design, decorative 
work being concentrated largely in the 
mouldings, gratings, woodwork and 
eaves. A touch of decoration was also 
achieved by arches and domes overlaid 


with Indian ceramic and by the concavi- 
ties and smooth lines of the interiors. 
The time of the conquest and coloniza- 
tion passed. The Indian slowly lost his 
brave character, and the Jesuit reduc- 


ciones, whose inhabitants were expelled’ 


in the eighteenth century under the reign 
of Charles III of Spain, fell into sad dis- 
repair. The weeds grew up with brutal 
force, transforming the old bricks into 
powder. Cactus sprang up through the 
tiles, and the buildings entirely lost their 
sacred character as centers of devoted 
and beneficent instruction. Today, in- 
stead of the manly voices of the Indians 
and the monks and the noise of their picks 
and shovels as all worked together, one 
hears the scampering and squeaking of 
mice who are the present owners and 
masters of these places. It is sad to see 
these signs of neglect of one of the most 
interesting institutions left by the Spanish 
colonizers anywhere in the Americas. 
The reducciones, even in their ruined 
state, are very appealing to the eye but it 
is to be hoped that the Argentine govern- 
ment will soon recognize the historic and 
artistic value of these pioneer establish- 
ments and will take firm steps to prevent 
their complete disintegration. Such steps 
have already been taken in some places, 
for instance at Alta Gracia, which com- 
bines the ancient graces of old ecclesiasti- 
cal buildings with the modern pleasures 
of a first-class holiday resort. 

I think it may be said that no other 
region in South America combines a holi- 
day atmosphere with points of historic 

(Continued on page 32) 
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An authority on all matters concerning travel in Mexico, Lnrique 

7’ C. Aguirre is the Director of Aguirre’s Guest Tours, S. A., a well 

known organization which has its head offices in Mexico City. 
Editorial Note, 


) THE CURTAIN of travel below the Rio Grande is lowered to 
denote the passing of two years, or three or four, and when it 

Tises again it will reveal not only the old glamors but great new 
MH sources of excitement. Things are happening in this ancient 

American country and even war itself is helping to set the stage 
) for future wanderings. Some of the new roads, for instance i 
notably the fabulous Inter-American Highway, might 
mained in the wishful stage for decades had not the tremendous 


t 


dynamic force of war necessity compelled immediate effort and 
) mimediate millions. Similarly, new air routes and mammoth new 
planes to fly them might have ie twenty or thirty years to 
Beach the level of excellence which they a are attaining, because of 
Wars duress, in two or three. That is one of the f 
facets of world tragedy. 

The weaver of dreams for postwar holidays in t 
south, below the Rio Grande, will wish adequate 
work with, materials from Mexico’s uniquely colorfu 

her definitely war-minded present, and from her ambitious 
of her future, meaning her reasonably near future. Strands from 
each spool are ready for the loom. 

A basic fact of Mexican history overlooked by most j 
the States is her consistent attitu Fi toward aggressors. As in 
case of most but not all peoples of the earth this z 
been definite and unequivocal. Cuauhtemoc and h 
gallantly opposed the invasion of Cortés and his conqu 
and came near to annihilating them. School h istory books in 
United States refer to the fadhitary action of 1847 in M 
the Mexican War but school books south o 
call it what it actually was, “The North Americar 
(One can say this without spleen after the passing 
tury.) Mexico resisted the invasion stoutly but without 

In 1867 the poorly equipped army of the citizens of 
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under our great leader Benito Juarez, repulsed the 
-yasion of the well trained soldiers under Marshall ! 
the so-called Emperor Maximilian. And in whe i 
spirit rose up in opposition to the so-c ti 
of the United States forces against \ 
and wrongs of this unfortunate af 
objective mainly because it was cons siderec 
lace as another invasion, camouflaged wit 
The question might well be pee 
this Indo-Latin nation resist any 
camouflaged? What makes them 
wealth to pursue the ideals of a living democracy 
real independence? The question is cc aaah 
answered in a few brief lines but a ee 
make-up may at least clarify the pictur 
Mexico has 765,000 square miles of territory 
parable to that section of the United sone betwe 
Ocean and the Mississippi River, not coun 
main cordilleras, with mountain pe PPE 
16,000 foot level, run approximately north and 
known as the eastern and western Sierra mt 
-high Central Plateau of eae : 
five to eight thousand feet. oP 
with moderately cool temperatur 


toward the Pacific Ocean, are taleic mre strips about one |! 
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miles called Tierra Caliente (Hot Lands) 
and are endowed with the blessings of 
the tropics and the curses of. malaria, 
hook worm and dysentery. Two thirds 
of Mexico’s population of twenty odd 
million pecple inhabit the high Central 
Plateau, where life is free from these 
tropical diseases. Mexico City itself lies 
at an altitude of 7,300 feet. 

The racial blending of the European 
and the native Indian began classically 
with the intermarriage of the first con- 
quistadors and the native girls, more often 
than not without the blessing of the 
church. It produced the mestizo portion 
of the popualtion, which is a great por- 
tion of the whole, though definite statis- 
tics are hard to set forth. Constant dilu- 
tion of the original blood makes it im- 
possible to define what is a Mexican, to 
determine where the European stops and 
the Indian begins; and it is difficult even 
to interpret reactions stemming from one 
racial group or the other. Yet, character- 
istically, throughout the racial range we 
find one common denominator of Indian, 
Latin and mestizo. All three elements 
are highly individualistic and all resent 
fiercely any intrusion upon their liberties. 

Mexico is highly war-conscious today. 
An American tourist, if such existed, 
would see strange sights in the capital or 
in any provincial city. Suppose, for in- 
stance, he were to make his way on a 
Sunday morning from his downtown 
hotel in Mexico City to the famous 
floating gardens of Xochimilco. He 
would find the ordinarily placid scene 
disturbed at almost every corner by 
groups of marching men under a stern 
drillmaster. These men are volunteers. 
Without conscription thousands of 
clerks, bureaucrats, doctors, taxi drivers, 
business men, lawyers, shopkeepers — 
more than 150,000 by actual army count 
—come out to the plazas and boulevards 
in the morning asking for military drill 
and basic training to cond ae them- 
selves for their country’s defense. Such 
swelling numbers taxed the capacity of 
the drill masters but the army has come 
to their aid with commissioned officers 
to “train them to train.” On the last 
twentieth of November, anniversary of 
the Revolution of 1910, fifty thousand 
volunteers marched with military pre- 
cision down the boulevards of the capital 
to the Zocalo, where they were reviewed 
by President Avilla Camacho from a 
balcony in the National Palace. There is 
nothing synthetic or half-hearted about 
the popular demand to place the country 
on a war footing on the side of the 
United Nations. The impulse has swept 
irresistibly to all corners of the republic 
and has created a wholehearted sympathy 
for the cause of democracy against the 
totalitarian war machine. 
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Mexico’s basic economy in war time as 
in peace time is, of course, agriculture, 
even though only one tenth of its area is 
tillable land. The pattern of its dwellers 
has been that of men who have grown 
close to the soil. Mexico’s high plateaus 
could produce sufficient food to support 
many times the present population but 
they need the resources and ingenuity of 
modern civilization to impound the rain- 
fall in its high mountains and to develop 
efficient and costly systems of irrigation. 
Its tropical coastal slopes can also be 
made to increase production through 
scientific sanitation, easy communications 
through the jungle and modern methods 
to rid the crops of tropical fungi. 

Mineral resources are found in all 
parts of the country, beginning with 
silver in the high sierras and conclud- 
ing with oil, found principally along the 
coastal plain bordering the Gulf of 
Mexico. In addition hydroelectric power 
can be generated plentifully and cheaply. 
Many observers believe that Mexico will 
ultimately be an industrial nation rather 
than a purely agricultural one. She has 
the man power, the fuel and the ore 
which are fundamental. The same may 
also be true of other Indo-Latin neigh- 
bors but Mexico’s privileged proximity 
to the United States places it in an out- 
standing position as a _ contributor, 
through its resources, to a_better-bal- 
anced postwar world. 

So keenly is this position understood 
by those who direct Mexico’s policy that 
there has already been, in the past year 
and a half, a rather remarkable stepping 
up of production all along the line. While 
recognizing that our pattern is Margely 
that of a primitive nation, we are en- 
deavoring, by every means at our com- 
mand, to increase especially our pro- 
duction of raw materials which are 
needed in the war effort of the United 
Nations. Like all next-door neighbors 
Mexico and the United States used to 
have their full grist of quarrels and dis- 
agreements, but our basic unity of in- 
terests is clearly proven by what hap- 
pened when a third party attacked one 
of these neighbors. Almost instantly 
long-standing grudges were erased and 
we found ourselves shoulder to shoulder 
in mutual effort. The same thing would 
have happened in reverse had Japan—or 
Germany—elected to attack Mexican soil 
instead of United States soil. The United 
States would have resented it fiercely, as 
we resented the Pearl Harbor outrage. 
Such neighbor-unity is a happy by-prod- 
uct of war’s grimness. 

The thought of postwar travel to the 
Mexican magnet, and beyond to Middle 
America, is something to quicken the 
pulse. The old glamor of well loved 
scenes will be enhanced by new facilities 


of transportation, new ways to reacl 
exciting areas which have been for many — 
enelers mere names on the map. There 
will be new standards of comfort, too, 
To establish this let us pass from th 
general to the specific and plant th 
traveler in Mexico City. Call the year 
1946, which seems to most military ob- 
servers and lay guessers very conserva 
tive as a milestone marking the war's 


half dozen luxury hotels of the city, per- 
haps in one of the two brand new ones — 
which were under construction “back in — 
1943,’ when these words were written. 
Trains and train routes are not very ~ 
much different (in 1946) from those of ~ 
pre-war times though two new lines 
have flung themselves through jungles 
and over barren wastes to tie romantic 
“lost” portions of Mexido to the capital, 
One circles the northern shore of the 
long Gulf of California to descend to — 
Baja (Lower) California, that remote — 
eight-hundred-mile ‘peninsula which 
seems almost a separate country out in % 
the Pacific. The other has plunged east- 
ward from the Isthmus of Tehuantepec — 
to Yucatan, fabulous land of the “New” — 
Mayan Empire (new in 900. A.D.), ~ 
bringing this great region of ruins and — 
“green gold” (sisal) within the orbit of — 
its mother country. , 
Highway facilities (and we are still j inw 
the year 1946) have “jumped into the — 
future” under the lash of war’s demands. — 
A highway has been driven through very — 
forbidding jungle country to Yucatan, — 
more or less paralleling the brand new ~ 
railroad to that remote province whi 
hitherto had only sea connections with — 
Mexico. (The submarine menace in the 
Gulf of Mexico sharply spurred both rail 
and road construction.) Another high- _ 
way, which may be called transconti- 
nental, though the continent begins to be 
called an isthmus here, is pushing on 
from Veracruz on the Gulf of Mexico - 
to Salina Cruz on the Pacific. But of 
course the piéce de résistance, th 
great central shaft of postwar mo 
travel to the south is the Pan-Ameri 
Highway, which in its Texas-to-Pana 
section is called the Inter-Americat 
Highway. In out hypothetical year 
1946 this great portion is fimshed, 
cluding the two-hundred-mile  stre 
through rough challenging country 
southern Mexico and the shorter bu 
very difficult portions in Honduras, 
Costa Rica and northern Panama. 
Fine new hostelries have been built 
(before 1946) along the southward ex 
tension of the Inter-American Hig 
(Continued on page 31) 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 


On September 15, 1810, Mexico declared its 
independence from Spain under the leadership 
of the liberal Spanish-Indian priest, Miguel 
Hidalgo y Costilla. Fhe annual celebration of 
this significant date in Mexican history was 
marked impressively last year when President 
Avila Camacho and other dignitaries of the gov- 
ernment reviewed the country’s armed forces 
before the cathedral in Mexico City. At the 
lower left, seen from the roof of the Reforma 
Hotel, is the recently completed Monument of 
the Revolution. 
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THE ANDEAN VICUNA 


Before the coming of the Spaniards the shy, untamable vicunas 
roamed the Andean uplands in vast numbers and the fabrics 
woven from their fleece were so precious that only the Inca 
rulers were permitted to wear them. These ancient textiles, 
which still retain much of their original luster and beauty, are 
highly prized by South American museums. 


Grace Line 


THE GOLDEN | 
FLEECE OF 
THE INCAS 


by Luis M. Alzamora 


Luis M. Alzamora, who is the Director of the Peruvian 
Information Bureau in New York, has been active for a 
number of years in Peruvian-American relations and in 
disseminating information about both the ancient and 
modern culture of his country. 

Editorial Note 


THE STARTLINGLY BEAUTIFUL and timid vicufia is a crea- 
ture of the heights, its loveliness appropriately matched by the ma- 
jesty and magnificence of its surroundings. Its habitat fluctuates 
with the seasons between the bleak plateaus on the most elevated, 
nearly barren slopes of the Andes Mountains and the inter-An- 
dean plains to which these slopes unevenly descend. Preferring 
the colder regions above the clouds, at an altitude where few other 
mammals can survive, the vicufia lives most of the time in re- 
mote ridges, 16,000 feet high, where it feeds on scarce shrubs 
and coarse grass, and only when the summer heat scorches its 
usual feeding grounds does it seek the lower valleys, from 1,000 to 
3,000 feet below, which contain large portions of spring-nourished 
grasslands. It feeds all day long, always standing up, and seems. 
rarely to need rest. 

Slight and delicate in appearance, possessed of extraordinary 
grace and nimbleness, the vicufia is the smallest and rarest of 
the South American branch of the camelidae, which also includes 
the llama, alpaca and guanaco. It falls under the genus auchenia, 
but is usually classed as a member of the llama species. Although 
a cameloid it bears little similarity to the camels of the old world, 
being in aspect and demeanor somewhat more like a goat, and 
scientists concur in the opinion that it is a distinct type, autoch- 
thonous to the place where it is found. The llama and alpaca 
can be domesticated but the guanaco and vicufia are always wild. 
In fact, so shy and untamable is the vicuna that its precious pelt 
can only be obtained by killing it. 

Perhaps more rare than any animal on earth that is prized for 
its fleece, the vicuma is a winsome and ethereal-looking creature. 
It weighs between seventy-five and one hundred pounds. Its sta- 
ture is slightly less than three feet and its length is approximately 
the same. Slim and sprightly, it has a dainty, graceful head, 
gently appealing eyes, and a long, cylindrical, fragile neck. Its 
coat, which is of enchanting softness, varies in color from a golden 
chestnut to a deep fawn, fading off to a pale white underneath 
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all their arts and crafts the Incas 

ve evidence of both skill and a sense 

beauty. Their textiles woven from 

e fleece of the vicuna show a re- 

arkable range of color and brilliance 

d considerable ingenuity in design 
and technique. 


e body and on the surface of the limbs, with bright spots on 
e face and jaw. From the upper part of its breast, a long 
ron of white hair falls down beneath its forelegs and con- 
wes along its flanks. Having remarkable vision, a gift which 
aided by the sparse vegetation and rarefied atmosphere of its 
irroundings, the vicuna (apparently crediting its enemies with 
tual vision) shuns the snowdrifts, glaciers and crags where 
would be conspicuous and chooses rather the moist soil. How- 
er, if necessary it can scale precipitous peaks or descend the 
des of great canyons with incredible facility. This explains 
hy it is so difficult to capture one of these animals or even to 
cate and shoot one. 

The vicuna moves in small flocks, made up of one male and 
nerally from ten to fifteen females. Each doe ordinarily has 
fawn a year, the period of gestation lasting ten months. As 
tule the male marches a little behind the flock, always alert 
id ready to give the danger signal, which he does by emitting 
peculiar, penetrating whistle. As soon as an indication of 
ril appears he rushes forward, quickly assembles the flock 
id directs a hurried retreat, still bringing up the rear and 
using at intervals to survey the situation. The females also 
op frequently to glance behind, for curiosity is one of the 
cufias strongest and most marked characteristics. This ex- 
ssively inquisitive nature leads the animal, even when pur- 
ied, to risk its life by dallying for “one more look.” When, 
iring an attack, the male is wounded the females gather 
ound him in deep concern, sniffing at him and remaining 
1 the spot until the pursuer drives them away or kills them, 
it if the original victim is a female, the rest of the group 
omptly abandons her to her fate. 

Almost from the time of birth the vicufa fawn shows un- 
sual speed and endurance. During their minority the young 
ales are allowed to remain with the flock, but as soon as the 
ne of weaning arrives (at the age of five or six months) they 


separate. The young females cut themselves off from their 
parents when about one year old, which is the mating age, and 
form new groups of their own. Only one male is admitted to 
each group and the does harshly drive away all extra males, 
biting and kicking them with surprising savagery. The banished 
males roam in units, sometimes very large (even as many as 
three hundred), and being exceedingly wild they fight continu- 
ously among themselves, accepting no leader. At mating time 
the bucks go in search of females and battle fiercely for the 
supremacy of the flocks they approach. Under attack the vicufia 
behaves in a very singular way, ejecting a non-toxic saliva with 
exact precision and generally aiming at the whites of the op- 
ponent’s eyes. 

During the time of the Incas, before the conquest of Peru by 
the Spaniards, the vicufa was held in an esteem so high as to 
border on veneration. This esteem is indeed a peculiar bond 
or link between the civilization of olden times in the Andean 
region and that of our own modern age. Only the Inca rulers 
themselves were allowed to wear clothes woven from vicufia 
fleece and the honor of weaving the garments was accorded to 
certain picked virgins of royal standing who considered their 
selection a mark of great distinction. Examples of the astonish- 
ingly lovely vicuna robes and mantles made in that far-past epoch 
are to be found in various great museums, especially those of 
Peru and Spain, revealing the high degree of artistry that was 
attained. Some of them are more finely woven than any modern 
damask and in design and color they are as exquisite as the best 
fabrics ever recovered from sarcophagi in Egypt. Even today 
there appear, as the contents of some ancient tomb are brought 
to light, newly-discovered items, still in good condition not- 
withstanding their age, of the notable vicufia-weaving handi- 
work of Inca times. 

These garments symbolize the luxury of the Inca Empire 


(Continued on page 34) 


INCAS PATTERNS 


Individuals were prohibited from hunting the vicuna by the Inca rulers, 

‘but once every four years a great regional chase was organized and 

i'thousands of the creatures were captured. The vicuna fleece was stored 
in the royal warehouse and woven by specially chosen virgins. 


SANCTUARY 
ON THE EQUATOR 


by Bodo Wuth 


With photographs by the author 


Bodo Wuth is a resident of Ecuador and the author of z 
many articles dealing with life in that country. He is io 
also one of Ecuador's ablest photographers. 

~ Editorial Note ; 


THE FACADE faces the east. The light of the sun rising © 
over [chimbia first strikes these mighty white walls and is 
reflected on the city beneath, which thus enjoys brightness) 
bef l appearance of the sun. This is the hour of 7 
San Francisco, which not only gave the an- 
ity 2 new culture and civilization, but also its 
: San Francisco de Quito. . After the temples” 
the Sun and Moon had been destroyed, after the treasures 7 
i been concealed and the glory of the Inca empire) 
vanished, Christianity entered with the Spanish conquer- 
Under the leadership of Fray Jodoco Rique, cousin of © 
-powerful Emperor Charles V, the Franciscans—that ) 
humblest of orders—came provided with all the means and 
i securing and Christianizing the new colony. 
the Spanish mercenaries left Quito on trips of ex- 
4 ; 


ation that took them to the Amazon and its boundless 
ts, the Franciscans at Quito laid the foundations of the 


to build their convent in 1534. A century 
the work was finished, and it became the 
iscan convent in the world. The Indios stood” 
ore the structure. On account of the fright- | 
ing so high had ever before been built — 
their heads, the natives prophesied the — 
1¢ great building, but the centuries that 
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ralleled was the structure that there grew © 
UL t size. The following story is still told to- 

day about the nave which is three hundred and fifty feet long | 
d thirty-six feet wide. | 
Fray Jodoco lost all patience with the slow progress of the) 
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ruction and in high dudgeon summoned the architect] 
The man spent several painful minutes im the cell of the great 
Franciscan. All his assurances that every possible effort was7 


advance the work and his statement that it was’ 
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WITHIN THE CHURCH 


The interior of the church in the 
Convent of San Francisco is a bril- 
liant example of Spanish Colonial 
architecture of the seventeenth 
century. The conquistadors spared 
no expense in adorning their 
churches, and San Francisco exem- 
plifies the prodigality of the Span- 
ish architects in the use of gold 
ornamentation, exquisite carvings, 
paintings, statuary, and innumer- 
able gold and silver holy vessels 
including a monstrance of pure 
gold nearly four feet high. 


At the left Fray Gonzalo is at work in the carpen- 

try shop. Below, the organist of the Convent, Fray 

Agustin, plays one of his own compositions based 
on Indian and Spanish themes. 
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The library of the Convent includes many valuable 

volumes that date back to the days preceding the 

conquest. For two centuries the Convent was one 
of the cultural centers of the continent. 
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beyond the power of men to finish it in the 
prescribed time had no effect upon Fray 
Jodoco, who remained unmoved and un- 
just. The poor architect left him. Des- 
perate, he used up the rest of the day in 
fruitless calculations, at the end of which 
he came to a decision. At midnight he 
crept to the Great Quebrada, a desolate 
and uncanny spot. and uttered horrible 
words and formulas. After a short wait 
the earth parted before him. There, cov- 
ered with tongues of flame, stood the 
prince of Hell! 

Summoning up all his courage, the poor 
architect asked for help in the building of 
the convent. The devil immediately of- 
fered to build the nave in a single night, 
no matter how large it might be, if the 
architect would forfeit his immortal soul. 
When, after various unsuccessful at- 
tempts at bargaining, the devil prepared 
to return to his dark empire, the architect 
signed the terrible pact with his blood! 
The following night legions of rugged 
devils, ugly but muscular, poured forth 
from the womb of the earth. They 
pushed wheel-barrows, they shoveled, 
they sweated, they threw the stone blocks 
to each other. The nave grew rapidly. 
Meanwhile the night passed and two 
devils, stronger and uglier than the rest, 
were bracing themselves to put the last 
block into place, when a bell in the town 
began to ring for early mass and the sun 
sent forth its first ray. The two devils 
dropped their stone, and-to the accom- 
paniment of truly infernal cursing the 
whole black crew disappeared. They had 
labored in vain and had not gained the 
coveted soul. The architect calmly had 


Many precious works of art were brought to the 
Convent of San Francisco from Europe. 
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the last stone put in its place and then 
went to Fray Jodoco to report the com- 
pletion of the work. 

Who the. architect was who planned 
San Francisco is unknown, although 
some claim to see the hand of Juan de 
Herrera. We do know the names of two 
of the.architects who supervised the act- 
ual building: one of them was a Fran- 
ciscan friar born in Quito, Antonio Rod- 
riguez, the other Jorgé de la Cruz, an un- 
schooled Indian who directed the work 
for twenty years. Pizarro himself is sup- 
posed to have'Nnfluenced the plans by 
recommending the construction of para- 
pets in front of the towers, in order that 
the convent might be easily defended. 

The convent provided quarters for two 
hundred monks. As convent-fortress it 
represented both spiritual and temporal 
power, Its wealth was immense, for the 
pulpit, altars and walls were covered with 
pure gold, and the heavy golden mon- 
strance set with emeralds was unique. 
Paintings by the leading artists of the 
time adorned the rooms and corridors, 
while statuary was brought across the 
seas from Spain and Rome. The greatest 
artists of Quito worked for the convent— 
Miguel de Santiago and Samaniego 
painted, Benitez did the carving for the 
choir, Caspicara furnished the St. Francis 
in the sacristy. The number of parch- 
ment velumes in the library increased, the 
whitened walls and arches gleamed fresh, 

fountains splashed, and the brothers of 
the order walked in the long dloisters. 
There was even a university within the 
walls of San Francisco. 

The Christianization of the colony had 
long since been achieved and faith was 
even greater than in the mother country 
—for the inquisition never erected any 
stakes in Quito — when the nineteenth 
century, a dark century for San Fran- 
cisco, an During the wars of inde 
pendence the university was neglected 
and finally perished. The number of 
monks grew smaller, no longer did any- 
one take care of the gardens, the patios 
were paved with ordinary stone. At times 
the convent was even used as a barracks, 
and the soldiers held bullfights in the 
courtyards. Since then great parts of the 
convent have been used by secular insti- 
tutions. 

In 1859 there was a great earthquake 
which reduced the nearby town of Ibarra 
to ruins in sixty-four seconds, and top- 
pled houses, churches and towers down 
upon the inhabitants of Quito, who in 
desperate panic sought to reach open 
squares. In all of Quito not a tower re- 
mained standing, and San Francisco had 
lost both its high towers. The one had 
fallen on the nave, while the other, plung- 
ing into the patio, had done great damage 
to the choir. In addition the whole arched 


roof of the church had collapsed, te 
everything along with it, with the 
that the debris was so deep that the mon 
leveled it off and raised the floor, Wher 
the towers were almost rebuilt, a ney 
earthquake knocked them down again if 
1868, so that San Francisco was withe 
them for twenty-four years, until in 1892 
the Quito architect Pedro Aulestia again 
erected them, this time with one less) 
story, since the cracked walls would. 
longer have been able to support them im 
their original form. As a result of t 
shortening of the towers, the convent to- 
day seems more earth-bound and defian 
The narthex before us is stone-gray. 
church behind rises stone-gray, fla 
by the white walls of the convent, whe 
few, small windows indicate the cloistral 
life. 
Now the bells of the tower sound ten! 
times, the organ begins te play, and musi¢/ 
waits across the wide square to us. Fray 
Agustin Azctinaga, the great organist of 
San Francisco, is playing, a man famous” 
also as the composer of wonderful church | 
music based on Indian and Spanish) 
themes. Still blinded by the bright sun- 
light, we enter the dark, cool nave of the] 
church. Leaning back in one of the 
carved benches we feel the great mys-) 
terious harmony of architecture and 
music which no human heart can fail to7 
sense. The music of Fray Agustin is our” 
guide through the church of San Fran- 7 
cisco. The golden columns twist upward 
from the darkness of the nave to the” 
gleaming domes; the faces of bearded” 
apostles and gracious madonnas come to” 
life for us; the Moorish roofs seem ik 
dripping stalactites. Instead of a techni- 
cal analysis of columns, roofs and arches, | 
we have a profound and pleasing feeling - 
of the magnificence of it all. As inex- 
haustible as the forms, lights and colors 
of San Francisco is the organ of Fray 
Agustin. The choir joins in triumphantly 
and the powerful young voices raise us up © 
and up to the hallelujah, to the apothows 
of the Creator. + 
Later we stand before the cloister doom 
where we ring a somewhat grating bell by — 
pulling on a plaited leather cord. We 
wait in the richly gilded anteroom, which ~ 
is decorated with colonial paintings in old 
carved frames. A picture in the panel” 
above the door is of particular interest, 
for it shows Fray Jodoco baptizing an 
Indian whose whole befeathered family 
stands there, each member obviously — 
waiting for his turn. On the floor, some-/ 
what to one side, there is a jar with the” 
inscription : “Vaso en que se traxo el pri= 
mer Trigo” (In this vessel was brought 
the first wheat). Francis Drake brough 
the potato to Europe, Fray Jodoco Rique 
brought wheat to America, where the first 
(Continued on page 32) 


PAN-AMERICAN LINK 


The war has given a tremen- 
- dous impetus to road building 
throughout all of South Ameri- 
ca. This is the Marshal Estigar- 
ribia Highway of asphalt-ma- 
cadam in Paraguay which is 
built according to Pan-Ameri- 
can Highway specifications. 


HIGHWAYS 
TO UNITY 


by Henry Welles Durham 
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Seas 
) Welles Durham 


For many years Henry Welles Durham has been engaged in engin- 
eering activities in Latin-American countries, especially in the field 
of road building. Since its beginning in 1924 he has watched the 
development of the Pan-American Highway in many countries. 


Editorial Note. 


GOOD ROADS are a powerful unifying medium, both nationally and internationally, yet the 
western hemisphere, including the United States, was peculiarly slow to recognize their 
value. Almost everything else was given priority over this basic need. Europe, inspired 
by the wonderful examplé of the Romans, has had a fairly adequate network of improved 
highways for two hundred years whereas our first serious road building effort was under- 
taken only about a century ago and then collapsed almost immediately as popular and finan- 
cial attention turned with almost fanatical interest to the building of railways. 

This sustained drive to pattern our whole land with rails held up road building for three 
quarters of a century. Whereas in Britain and France railway building succeeded a sub- 
stantial period of macadam road construction and long played a secondary role in transpor- 
tation our hemisphere concentrated on rails and let the roads “go hang.” It was not until 
the automobile came that the public here demanded roads and got them, to a limited extent. 
Actually our present road network is hardly older than our radio networks—a thought which 
may surprise younger readers of this article. 


from P.P.C. 
ROAD BUILDING IN MEXICO 


In the remote parts of Mexico primitive Indians watch with won- 
der and bewilderment the gperations of road building machines. 
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good-roads agitation and intensive road- 
building programs lasted until our entry 
into the Great War. As late as 1915, 
when we celebrated the opening of the 
Panama Canal by an exposition at San 
Francisco, the state of California had not 
completed its first system of narrow con- 
crete roads, and our transcontinental Lin- 
coln Highway was still indicated in 
stretches of hundreds of miles only by 
eee marks on the telegraph poles of the 
acific Railway. Not until after 


cel 
1919 hd 5 we begin our really serious de- 
velopment of nati ional highw ays. 

If all this is true of Anglo- Saxon 
America the tardiness was even more evi- 
dent in Latin America which even yet 
lacks the dynamic force of vast numbers 

f rists, all screaming for highways 
as ours a fe quite properly done. In- 
trepi eers built some of the world’s 

rkable railways in South Amer- 

ica i the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, but except in one or two countries 
trunk highways have scarcely existed in 
continent until our own time. Even 

the Pan-American Highway, most ob- 
i f necessities, was not seriously 
by any competent body of en- 

il 1924, and today, though 
mightily by war needs, it is 
still unfinished. No great vision is re- 
quired for anyone in any of the Americas 
to see the contribution this will ultimately 
make to hemisphere understanding, yet 
the most gifted seer cannot delineate the 
full future benefits of this single stem of 
traffic, this many-national road to unity. 

Soon after my period of work as a 
young surveyor in western New York, I 
found myself assigned to similar work in 
Nicaragua. I was present at an ambitious 
little ceremony in that country which ush- 
ered in the twentieth century and with it 
anew era. It was so noisily small town 
as to be laughable yet so significant as to 
warrant a description. It took place in 
Tipi-tapa, which is not a nursery name 
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BLOCKING TRAFFIC 
The South American motorist has many difficulties to contend 
with Here is one of them—a herd of long horned Paraguay 
eattle blocking the way on one of the country’s old dirt roads 
which is none too satisfactory under any condition. 


from the Land ot Never Never but ; 
small community on the river which flows 


agua. This river, likewise called Tipr- 
tapa, had been recently spanned by 
iron truss highway bridge which was 
first of its kind in Central America 
was consequently an object to make 
eS bosom swell with prides 


manufactured by a ’ bridge company 
Pennsylvania and sold by an enterprisin 
agent to a government which had mam 
more pressing needs. It was rather 
useless bridge since it led nowhere, : 
road beyond the town being little more 
than a cattle trail hard enough in dry 
weather to accommodate an occasion: 1 
ox-cart with two solid wheels, but who 
cares to be useful when a century is | 


manded a public ceremony, a fiesta and a a 
permanent memorial. 

General Flores, a distinguished resi- 
dent of the town (distinguished, let us 
say, solely by his title like many anothe 
general of his day) proposed that the per- 
manent memorial should take the form of 
a large painting and inscription executed 
in color on the face of a conspicuous rock 
topping an islet in the stream at a point 
close to the bridge. The painting w 
duly executed and it represented Santi- 
ago, patron saint of the Spanish race, asa 
gets on horseback though it might have 
been more prophetic had it shown the vig- 
orous saint at the wheel of an automobile 
The inscription recorded in large letters 
several minor things, such as the date am 
the generosity of the people who had con 
tributed to the memorial, but its grea 
message was that General Flores had in- 
spired the whole thing. 

On a Sunday early in the first mon 
of the new century a steamboat broughi 
from the capital a delegation of important 
men, a band and a multitude of gente 

(Continued on page 31) i 


The U.S. Highway 81, bisecting 
Mexican border city of Lar di 


R MEXICO CITY 


he Rio Grande to 
City the Pan-Ameri- 
shway climbs to a 
f more than a mile 
a level. This modern 
id concrete bridge 
a stream in the last 
of mountains over 
the motorist passes 
ne reaches the high 
on which the capital 
is situated. 


Severin from P.P.C. 


AT A SNAIL’S PACE ys HIGHWAY GUARD 
erything, including the wheels of a decrepit auto- . The Mexican section of the Pan-American Highway is well pa- 
into the making of this odd vehicle on the : troled by the Mexican army. This roadway is proving increasingly 
ion of the Pan-American Highway. i valuable in the transportation of raw materials, 
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BURIAL OF AN ILLUSTRIOUS MAN, by Mario Urteaga 
(Peru). 


PLAZA AT POMASOQUI, by Luis Alberto 
Heredia (Ecuador) 


__ ETHNOGRAPHY, by David AI- 
as fara Siqueiros (Mexico). 


SPANISH CAFE, by Aquiles Badi (Argentina), 


LATIN AMERICA 
IN MANY COLORS 


Paintings from the collection of the Museum of Modern Art. 


BOGOTA, by Gonsalo Ariza (Colombia). 


The Raul Vidal Elementary School near Rio de Janeiro 
is elevated above the ground so as to give an open air 
recreation area protected against both sun and rain. 


The Casino at Belo Horizonte is built of concrete and 
glass with pink mirrored walls, polished onyx ramps, 
chromium covered columns and blue and white tiles. 


BUILDING FOR TOMORROW 


by Elizabeth B. Mock 
With phetograpks by G. E. Kidder Smith, Courtesy of the Museum of Modern Art. 


The author of the following article is an authority 
on architectural developments in Latin America 
as well as in the United States. She is at present 
associated with the Museum of Modern Art in 
New York City. 

Editorial Note. 


SOME OF THE WORLD’S boldest and most suc- 
cessful innovations in architecture are taking 
form on an impressive scale in a sub-tropical 
Portuguese-speaking country which North Amer- 
icans have too often ignored. The average citizen 
of the United States knows that Brazil is very 
large and raises a lot of coffee; that Rio is its 
spectacularly lovely capital; that Sao Paulo, which 
he cannot pronounce, is an important city. He 
does not know—or is only beginning to learn 
through such photographic displays as that seen 
this last winter in New York’s Museum of Mod- 
ern Art—that Brazil is seething with progressive 
ideas and has the capacity to transform them into 
effective realities. 

It was just a year ago that the Museum of 
Modern Art and the American Institute of Archi- 
tects asked Philip L. Goodwin and George E. 
Kidder Smith to record the significant aspects of 
Brazilian architecture, old and new. The old 
had been widely photographed—the modern al- 
most not at all. Direct results of their expedition 
were Mr. Goodwin’s book, Brazil Builds, and the 
circulating exhibition of the same name which the 
Museum of Modern Art assembled from Mr. 
Kidder Smith’s magnificent photographs. It is 
to Messrs. Goodwin and Kidder Smith that we 
are indebted for our illustrations and much of our 
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information about new buildings in this country. 
The development of Brazil’s architecture may 
be traced by the tourist on vacation almost as 
easily as by the trained historian or critic. For 
two centuries and more, during the colonial era, 
the only buildings worth serious attention in that 
country were the lavishly ornamented baroque 
churches constructed im many cities, towns and 
villages, but especially in Bahia and in the prov- 
ince of Minas Gerais. Bahia is the terra mater 
of Brazil. It was the first colonial capital, and 
even after Rio de Janeiro took over that title in 
1762 it remained for many decades the ecclesias- 
tical and cultural capital of the country. It built 
almost a hundred churches, dozens of which re- 
main as testimonials to the incredible exuberance 
of that era. In the magnificent convent church 
of Saint Francis, for instance, scarcely one square 
millimeter of space on walls or ceiling is without 
its due quota of elaborate ornamentation. The 
gold leaf is so rich that it would seem to have 
been hosed upon everything in sight. It is re- 
lieved by wonderful carved woodwork, largely in 
dark jacaranda wood, and by touches of blue and 
white tile, a direct inheritance from Portugal. 
The village churches of the province of Minas 
owe their chief inspiration to the powerful genius 
of an eighteenth century mulatto artist nicknamed 
Aleijadinho, meaning “cripple.” He was, in fact, 
a leper and his suffering added a strange savagery 
to some of his later work, especially the statues of 
saints and apostles with which he adorned so 
many cornices and ecclesiastical courts. The 
fountains, portals and churches of the mining 


THE BRAZILIAN PRESS ASSOCIATION 


The building of the Brazilian Press Association, like many modern 

structures in that country is raised from the ground on columns. 

The wall on the north side (in Brazil the sun comes from the 

north) is a gigantic sunshade designed to protect the glass walled 

offices behind. On the two top floors there are garden terraces 
and an auditorium. 


town of Ouro Preto (“Black Gold”) owe much of their 
splendor to Aleijadinho, but his genius is seen at its best in 


the nearby village of Congonhas do Campo. A favorite - 


story told by Brazilians is that when the advancing leprosy 
destroyed his hands the artist fastened mallet and chisel 
on the stumps and continued his work with unabated zeal. 
This story may be apocryphal but few persons in Minas 
harbor any doubts. 

Early in the nineteenth century, Brazil broke away 
from Portugal, and the year 1822 saw the establishment 
of a Brazilian Empire. France replaced Portugal as the 
dominant cultural influence, and classic restraint sup- 
planted the exuberance of the earlier buildings. A fa- 
mous building of this period is the Itamarati Palace in 
Rio, pink stucco but discreet. Now used as the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, its elegant facade and palm-lined re- 
flecting pool have recently become familiar to North 
American newspaper readers. 

With the advent of the republic in 1889, national pros- 
perity increased but architectural taste declined. ‘‘Ginger 
bread” had its day,'as in all lands, leaving in its wake some 
amazing monstrosities of ornamentation. In the first two 
decades of the twentieth century, there came a “grand 
opera” period in the design of public buildings. The 
great Avenida Rio Branco was cut through the heart of 
Rio de Janeiro and lined with imposing buildings mostly 
in the heavy graceless styles then popular in Paris. In- 
terspersed with these were stores and office buildings pat- 
terned after North American buildings and some that 


The Ministry of Education and Pub- 

lic Health in Rio de Janeiro is prob- 

ably the most brilliant and original 

example of governmental architecture 27 
in the world. 
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were Portuguese and even Moorish in style. One or two of the of this region were placed above a high basement. But the most 
latter were—and are—more blatantly “Moorish” than anything conclusive evidence of consideration for is seen in the 


the Moors themselves ever dreamed of. Brazil’s early attempts facades themselves. In the Mini: of I ion and Health, 
at skyscraper architecture were not very successful and some of for instance, the facade is one gigantic sun e, designed to pro- 
the towering buildings in Sao Paulo are as ugly as the ugliest t the glass-walled offices behind. Baiifocedd concrete fins 
lof their kind in the United States. project about four feet in front of the gl j 

Residences of the wealthy, during that period, were showy to pattern resembling a vast egg-c 
fhe point of exhibitionism. Witness a mansion on Avenida rectangle are three movable, 
‘Atlantica i in the fashionable beach suburb of Copacabana. The  bestos. By turning a crank inside th 
wo brothers who owned the house had enormous plaster statues planes can be easily adjusted to an angle 
\@f themselves in Prince Albert coats placed on the front lawn of light and air, yet exclude glare and di 
| Where they pecred out over the garden wall to the street. ee ater, turies Brazilians had ere ti 

de was placed ae and i 


‘a statue of a young girl in the nuc 

shrubbery on the same lawn, ch as 
‘f© guess whether she was a daughter, a nasa or 7 
The mansion and the ten-foot statues have now—merci 
gone the way of all flesh. 

It is only ten or twelve years since the Braziliar 
began to consider their architecture in relation to their own life 
and times. The success of the movement toward a sound con- 
femporary architecture has been extra ordinary, especially in the 
field of civic and busine i thitects read 
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he external system 


ns serious 


acknowledge their basic 1 u and the United 


their 


States, but they have found the rea own new 
urge toward experimentation. 
Brazilian culture for over a hut 
only natural that the idea 
tect, Le Corbusier, should 
architects. 

The United States deserv 
architecture in Europe | hac 
enced by the work of Frank 
United States came, more 
as bathroom and lighting 
vators, and, of course, 
skyscraper, which the ¢ 
omg it was the sky scraper wh 
tion was foreign, yet Bra Al’ si 
teady achiev ed a mature 
This ultra-modern architec 
tation of the colonial style, yet it 
in spirit as it might seem at first glan: 
brilliantly met the unique demands 
ography ‘and both reflect livi ing pre 
thetic convictions which have n 
over two hundred odd years. 

The most striking characteri 
buildings is their ingenious 
Brazil is a large country, even 
States, and is a land of varied t 
upland cities of Sdo Paulo and Belo Horizont 
very different climate from that of Rio, on C 
coast. Modern architeciure has oe 
received in all three cities, but it is in | 
Rio that we find the most inter 
adaptation of architecture to climate. 

Many of the buildings are raised from the ground 
on columns. At least part of the space beneath is left 
Open, its deep shadow in lively contrast to the sunlit 
facades above. The open loggia which results pro- 
vides welcome shelter from the sun and the frequent 
Tains. What is more, it insulates the main part of the 
‘building from the damp ground. For the same good 
feason, the living quarters of many of the old houses 


LIGHT CONTROL 


One of the most ingenious innovations 
of the Brazilian architects is the use 
" of external blinds to control the heat 
: and glare on glass surfaces. These 
fixed vertical louvers give on to a 
narrow corridor behind which the real 
walls and windows of the offices 
begin. 
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THE TWENTIETH CENTURY AND THE EIGHTEENTH 


In striking contrast, a new water tower rises above this eighteenth cen- 

tury church at Olinda in the State of Pernambuco. The long walls are 

made of pierced concrete blocks and they are supported by concrete 
columns. The space beneath the structure is used for dancing. 


THE JEWEL OF MINAS GERAIS 


The hill town of Congonhas do Campo in the State of Minas Gerais is 
dominated by the pilgrimage church of Bom Jesus de Motosinhos, one 
of the finest examples of Brazil’s eighteenth century architecture. The 
church is famous for the splendid sculpture of Aleijadinho, a cripple 
possessed of genius who carved the heroic figures of the twelve prophets 
which stand on the steps and the terrace. From the entrance of, the 
church there is a magnificent view over more than twenty miles of the 
surrounding countryside. 


ingenuity, but our Venetian blinds do little to” 
mitigate the heat of the sun, for they are on the 
wrong side of the glass, and our expensive air= 
conditioning systems would often be unnecessary if 
our architects would take a lesson from Brazil and” 
design their buildings in such a manner that sum- 
mer’s merciless western sun could be excluded. The 
logical answer is the external blind, designed as an- 
integral part of the building. 

To appreciate a country’s method of building it is 
necessary to understand something of the living; 
preferences of the people. In the United States, for 
example, we are gregarious and neighborly, more in- ; 
terested in seeing what other people are doing than 
in withdrawing into the seclusion of family life. For 
us, then, the front porch and the unwalled garden 
are amenities. But Brazilians have quite different 
ideas. They have always preferred houses which 
reflect their own respect for the privacy of the in-— 
dividual and the family unit. Fine examples of this — 
are found in various seventeenth century houses in — 
Pernambuco. 

It is this concern for privacy which is the second © 
characteristic of modern Brazilian architecture. In 
no case has it been realized with better success than \ 
in an extraordinary house which Bernard Rudofsky ~ 
designed for the Arnstein family of Sao Paulo. The 
property is surrounded by a wall and each wing of © 
the house is endowed with its own secluded garden © 
court for outdoor living. A maximum of privacy is — 
attained without sacrifice of openness, for sliding 
glass doors make each room seem part of its own 
garden court. 

A third feature of the new architecture is its fine — 
and straightforward use of the chosen building ma- — 
terial, reinforced concrete. The larger buildings, 
almost without exception, are supported by frame- ~ 
works of reinforced concrete. Unlike the designers © 
of New York skyscrapers, the Brazilian architect 
does not hide the light skeleton under a heavy stone — 
mask. Instead he gratefully takes advantage of the. 
lightness and airiness of his construction. Solid 
walls are replaced with sheets of glass or rows of 
sunshades. Slender concrete columns are boldly ex- — 
posed and the buildings seem to walk on stilts. 

Here is little of the assurance of support ex- — 
pressed by the massive stone piers, real or simulated, — 
of conventional buildings. Until one is accustomed 
to the novel proportions of steel and concrete con- 
struction, honest and uncamouflaged, one may feel 
uneasy and insecure. Our grandfathers must have ~ 
had similar reactions when confronted with the first — 
automobile, the first locomotive, or better, the Brook- ~ 
lyn Bridge. 

Reinforced concrete finds admirable use, not only 
in the supporting framework, but in such unusual — 
details as the concrete sunblinds of the A.B:I. Build- — 
ing, the fine spiral staircases of the Santos Dumont ~ 
Airport in Rio, the undulating canopies which shelter — 
the open galleries of Rino Levi's new school in Sao © 
Paulo, the pierced blocks and open grilles which give © 
privacy and sun protection to many of the buildings Fi 
in both cities. ; 

And finally the best Brazilian work achieves re-~ 
markable elegance through precise lines, through 
beautiful proportions, and above all through fine ma- 
terials carefully used to define and emphasizes 
(Continued on page 32) 
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ffiecal public) provided with 
askets and assorted beverages. 
at the point where the Tipi- 
ver flows out of Lake Man- 
steamer rammed the bank 


passengers might disembark. 
by the band and the politicos, 
in their finery, the proces- 
e its way to a point on the 
r opposite Saint James and 
the fiesta ran through the whole 
t of popular feeling from re- 
consecration and oratory to 
band music, including “After 
all” and a national air whose 
proclaimed Nicaragua’s abil- 
defeat the world in battle. This 
owed by many hours of joy 
rained and bibulous. 
Ss a great day, and I mean the 
seriously, in the life of this 
An old era of pleasant som- 
, little disturbed by its rail- 
and other inventions, looked 
at a new era whose guiding 
it was to be the gasoline motor. I 
elieve the old painting of Tipi-tapa 
¢ still there though I have no recent 
j ‘mation of this. A dozen years 
I saw it, and saw also the old 
ge still carrying traffic, augmented 
ly " motor cars and trucks, when I 
$ paving the same road to the west- 
d where it passed through the 
al. Even then a through inter- 
ational highway was only a line on 
map. Now United States govern- 
og engineers have constructed a 
ew and heavier bridge and have been 
orking for two years modernizing 
e road, for this is the route of the 
ater-American section of the Pan- 
merican Highway which is now 
rushed to completion to give us 
land route to the Panama Canal. 
fter the war tourists from the 
dtates will certainly drive their cars 
hrough Tipi-tapa and possibly some 
‘mart Yankee concessionaire will put 
a road house beside the hot sul- 
ur sprnigs near the bridge. One 
oresees that the rock of Saint James 
vill carry a banner headline announc- 
ng that beer and real American hot 
ogs are to be had in the road house, 
perhaps a hundred miles of spag- 
ietti for the hungry, but unless local 
oride—or a new General Flores—pre- 
rves and freshens the old memorial 
ron¢ will know that here stood the 
irst modern structure on the line of 
e Pan-American Highway. 
Jp to about 1925 the automobile 
atin-American countries was re- 
ed in its use to wealthy persons 
s in large cities, as had been the 
in our country a quarter of a 
earlier. But the beginning of 
rtation of cheap cars from the 
States and the growing pro- 
ction of light trucks that began 
over the work of slow ox- 
brought the demand for im- 
d highways in all the Americas. 
persons in the States who 
and say off hand that the Latins 
een slow to follow our ex- 
forget how slow we were to 
y Europe’s example. And they 
too—if they ever knew—the 
facts of Latin-American ge- 
y and population. Distances, 
lands of our neighbors to the 
-enermois beyond our un- 
g (Brazil alone is larger 
ited States) and the long 
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chain of the Andes is a natural road 
hazard hardly matched elsewhere in 
the world. Also the population in the 
Americas to the south is sparse com- 
pared with ours and in many lands 
primitive Indians, apathetic or re- 
sentiul toward all change in their 
lives, far outnumber the whites. The 
wonder is not that South and Cen- 
tral America are two or three dec- 
ades behind us in road building but 
that the various nations have done so 
much in so short a time—which 
brings us straight to those questions 
that every venturesome motorist is 
asking. 

Just what have the other Americas 
done? 

What will be done in the next year 
or two or three? 

What is the present status of the 
Pan-American Highway? 

Where and how far can we drive 
our cars in the early post-war years? 

To one who has followed the good- 
roads idea in and out of Latin-Amer- 
ica for forty years the outlook in 
spite of the war, or perhaps because 
of it, now seems for the first time 
highly encouraging. The network of 
roads in individual countries is stead- 
ily growing. Paved roads, as we 
know them, are still in the minority 
but there is a great and growing mile- 
age of fair gravel roads and the use 
of concrete and asphalt is no longer 
restricted to the large cities. One in- 
dication that good roads will increase 
without delay is seen in the existence 
of automobile touring clubs in many 
countries. They publish tourist road 
guides which indicate possible routes 
and give information about the coun- 
try traversed. It will perhaps aston- 
ish the reader to know that one of the 
best of these guides is published in 
Paraguay. One quickly senses that 
backward countries look upon their 
few roads as national treasures and 
are determined to secure more of 
them. 

In Peru, for one example, an able 
corps of native engineers, trained on 
the model of the famous Corps des 
Ponts et Chausées in France, long 
since took over from foreign interests 
all highway construction and main- 
tenance. The situation is more or 
less parallel in Chile, Argentina, Uru- 
guay, Brazil and more recently in 
Venezuela and Colombia. Latin 
Americans are quite aware that there 
is no great mystery about road build- 
ing though some foreign consultants 
and salesmen try to make it appear 
so. A famous highway engineer said 
that only three things really matter 
in designing roads. First and fore- 
most was drainage. He had forgot- 
ten the other two. Those who think 
of Latin-Americans as being unable 
to cope with road building problems 
have as little appreciation of our 
neghbors and of developments in 
neighbor lands as have some of our 
writers whose facts, blooming over- 
night into hasty books, were gathered 
in a few days of sightseeing and cock- 
tail parties in the capital cities. The 
truth is that all countries below the 
Rio Grande earnestly desire roads for 
motor vehicles and are doing all they 
can—in some cases more than the na- 
tional ecofiomy warrants—to secure 
them. 

To answer the motorist’s questions 
on a chronological basis (and with the 


he resend, advertisers please mention teaven 


suggestion that an atlas be used) the 
two years preceding Japan’s attack 
on Pearl Harbor and Manila saw an 
enormous local development of high- 
way networks in many countries. 
Brazil worked fast on a coastal road 
project that will have twice the length 
of U. S. Highway No. 1. Argentina 
advanced a new road to the Bolivian 
frontier and another north through 
Rosario to a point on the Paraguay 
River whence Asuncién can be 
reached by ferry. This will tie in 
with the new Paraguayan road, a 
link in the advancing transcontinental 
highway from southern Brazil on the 
Atlantic to northern Chile on the Pa- 
cific. In the same period Peru com- 
pleted most of her long part of the 
Pan-American Highway with an as- 
phalt suriace, and Chile made her 
coast route traversible for through 
trafic to Santiago and the trans- 
Andean road to Argentina. A fair 
weather route was also opened from 
Peru through Bolivia to Argentina. 
Farther north the highway already 
leading from Caracas (Venezuela) to 
Bogota (Colombia) was pushed on in 
high altitudes to Quito (Ecuador) 
and a road of sorts was undertaken 
to connect Quito with the Ecuadorean 
port of Guayaquil, tying in farther to 
the south with the Peruvian system. 

When Japan attacked the United 
States the effect on the Pan-Amer- 
ican Highway, particularly on the so- 
called Inter-American section leading 
from Texas to Panama, was galvanic. 
Our war program needed that road, 
not, as many thought, to facilitate 
trans-Pacific- shipments- to the war 


ee 


zone (Panama is actually farther 
from that zone than is California) 
but for use as an access route to de- 
fense bases. It is expected that soon 
a preliminary road will have been 
forced through. Our government is 
giving particular aid in the Costa 
Rica section where the Highway 
crosses the most difficult undeveloped 
mountainous country in Central Amer- 
ica. Other links, hitherto missing, 
are being rushed to completion in 
southern Mexico and in the Repub- 
lic of Panama. 

One may confidently predict that 
this great job will be driven on to 
early completion and that soon after 
the war, say a year or two, private 
motor traffic will be resumed and may 
for the first timé in history flow clear 
through to Panama City and Colén. 
The overland section from the Zone 
to the uplands of Colombia is exceed- 
ingly forbidding and will be the last 
portion of the entire Pan-Americar 
Highway to be built. Meanwhile 
motorists will be able to take their 


cars by ocean ferry from Panama to . 


La Guaira, Venezuela, and drive 
thence—attention all who like great 
dreams!—to Bogota—Quito—Lima— 
Santiago—Buenos Aires—and  per- 
haps northward from Montevideo to 
Rio de Janeiro and ever on along 
Brazil’s 4000-mile coastal highway to 
Belén on the Amazon. The comple- 
tion of the South American circle 
(northeastern Brazil to Panama and 
vice-versa) lies many years ahead but 
the prodigious tour above outlined is 
enough to quicken the pulse of any 
wishiul traveler. 


MEXICO PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


(Continued from page 15) 


way, specifically at Oaxaca,. since this 
city is becoming one of the major 
tourist meccas, and at Tehuantepec on 
the Isthmus of the same name. 

Plane travel of course took the 
greatest forward spurt of any form 
of locomotion in the years following 
Pearl Harbor. In 1946 we find that 
we can fly to any part of Mexico and 
Central America, as well as the great 
continent to the south, in enormous 
luxury cruisers of the air. 

Great and good things have hap- 
pened on the earth and in the air 
while the war throbbed on through 
blood and tears to final victory, and 
since we have all shared in war's 


hardships we may as well share in the 
enjoyment of its happier by-products. 
This year of 1946 is a year of life 
awakened and lights gone on. -Actu- 
ality replaces hope. So let’s drive 
our cars, without a thought of gas 
rationing or rubber shortage, to Mex- 
ico City and so through half a dozen 
countries and half a thousand thrills— 
to Panama! Let’s climb aboard the 
Pullmans of the sky and leap at 
three hundred miles per hour to places 
we've seen on maps and dreamed about 
while blowing smoke rings. Mexico, 
Magnetic South, will drag us to her- 
self by motors of earth, sea and sky- 
* * * 
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crop was harvested m 154. Then a 
slidms window is opened and there 
appears the very friendly iace of an 
old man Oi course we may visit the 
convent, which Fray Diego himself 
will show us. 

Passme through a simple antcroom 
filled with great baskeis of the bread 
which the brother at the door dis- 
tributes to the poor, we immediately 
enter the great patio. Here the deep- 
est tranguility reigns, for the thick 
walls ward off every sound from the 
outside world, and the monotonous 
splashing of the pila m the middle of 
the garden only makes this tran- 
quility seem the more perfect. From 
the cloisters we siep imto the garden. 
where shade is provided by loity 
palms and By orange trees on which 
are kangmg the ripe red-and-yellow 
izmuit. Boxwood hedges divide up the 
garden. whose beds are filled with 
roses of all colors. Roses are im 
flower at Quito throughout the en- 
fire year. 

An iris-hued homming-bird hangs 
motionless in the air, its bill deep m 
the cup of 2 flower; then it suddenly 
moves — so fast that the eye can 
hardly follow—up io the leaf-rooi of 
a pekm-iree. A monk is trmmmmg 
some sphere-shaped shrubs, two 
others ate walkme up and down 2 
_ crosswalk, deep m conversation. We 
- are startled as a gust of wmd rusiles 
through the palm fronds. slight 
thoush the disturbance may be. The 
geseral harmony even extends io the 
color scheme. The dark evergreen of 
the boxwood hedges and the bimd- 
mg white of the arches harmonize 
Tike the countless subile gradations 
af gray on the shaii of the palm tree; 
the weather-beaten semi-circular tiles 
ot the roofs and the shiny light green 
domes harmonize with the deep blue 


sky, across which move smali white- 


puffs of cloud. This patio is a world 

self, 2 world apart and more 
beantiful, m which one would be 
glad to stay forever. 

Fray Diego leads us up stairs hewn 

“4m the stone, through other cloisters, 

to the bell-towers. Up here we are 
afforded an unforgettable panorama - 
we see lyme before us the northern 
and southern hemispheres. The equa- 
ier cuts the ice-come of Cayambe, 
shming there m the high tropic son, 
and the lands and mountams which 
lie beyond belong to another hemt- 
sphere. In the south there rises m 
flawless symmetry the pyramid of Co- 
topaxi, the highest active volcano m 
the world, and round about soar 
many other mountains bearing rnpro- 
nomnceable Indian names, Rumifiahut, 
Sincholagua, Carihuairazo. On a day 
as clear as this, up here in the thm 
air. onc has the feeling of Demg able 
to see inio mfimitude. 

The inar leads us by other pas 
sageways and other stairs into remoter 
wings of the convent A sort of mu- 
Seum is set up im 2 vaulted corridor. 
A great deal of elegant colonial fur- 
niture stands about. Madonzas and 
sams, for whom there is no room m 
the church, are sittme im old carved 
chairs with strancely cut out and 
Brightly painted leather backs. Naked 

_ demmnies stand along the walls, re- 
wealine 2 strange sort of anatomy. 
‘The whole place looks like a2 waiting- 

room for apostles and martyrs. There 


also are hanging old pictures in jworm- 
eaten frames: I still recall a St 
Francis praying by Zurbaran, a Ma- 
donna by Dolci, and an Adoration by 


_ Rubens. 


In one of the oldest Renaissance 
vaults we find Fray Gonzalo at the 
jomer’s bench. He rules over another 
arsenal of torsos and limbs, of saints 
and madonnas who have come.to him 
im need of aid. 

Our impressions become ever more 
varied. A deep blue madonna by Mu- 
villo is hung above the entrance to 
the choir. In the sacristy we are star- 
tled by the realism of Caspicara’s St 
Francis at self -fiagellation. In the 
library, yellowed parchment volumes 
gleam in endless rows. Fray Diego 
provides explanations of everything 
and is an inexhaustible source of 
stories. He himself came over irom 
Spam as a boy more than seventy 
years ago, and has since lived here 
in the convent. 

Fray Agustin Azcimaga, whom we 
heard playing this morning, is also 
from Spain. We express a desire to 
meet him, and are soon standing in 
his cell, a narrow, white-walled room 
with one bed and an old-fashioned 
desk of unfinished wood. Fray 
Agustin is studying amid a pile of 
music that not only covers the desk, 
but is also forced to seek a place next 
to it on the floor. 

He asks us whether we have al- 
ready seen everything, and if tums 
out that we have not yet visited the 
treasury and the refectory. He him- 
self will escort us, but we may take 
no photographs in the treasury. A 
rusty, gigantic key such as might be- 
long ghost story unlocks the door 
for us. Amid countless gold and sil- 
wer vessels stands the famed mon- 
strance of San Francisco, almost four 
feet high and hammered of solid 
gold. 

Following Fray Agustin, we cross 
the patio again. Not a breath of air 
now causes the leaves to stir, and the 
fans of palms are outlined agamst the 
pale blue evening sky like silhouettes. 
The refectory turns out to be a broad, 
flat-roofed hall with a floor of flaz- 
stones. The walls are paneled in 
dark wood. On one of the long sides 
of the room there is a small puipit 
from which the prayers are read at 
meals. The whoie hall is encircled by 
a simgie long stone bench in front of 
which the tables stand in long rows. 
Above the free space in the middle 
of the room three wrought-iron chan- 
deliers hang down from the dark blue 
ceilmg with its pated stars. Kitchen- 
boys m brown habit and cowl, real 
Franciscan monks im miniature, are 
bringing in the plain articles needed to 
set the table for the sixty brothers m 
the convent. After having shown us 
his domain, Fray Erazo, the cellarer, 


“invites us to be seated. Upon a sign 


from him, one of the little Francis- 
cans brings glasses and a big-bellied 
tall green bottle. With true Francis- 
can hospitality, he pours us out some 
strong, dark, foamy beer which his 
Bavarian fellows, the Franciscans at 
Tegernsee, could have brewed no 
better. We are sure that we shall 
have 2 pleasant conclusion to our visit 
to the Convent of San Francisco de 


Quito. 


Ministry of Education is a -distin- 
guished example. Its narrow side 
walls and also the columns which 
lift it from the ground are veneered 
with a pinkish-gray naiive granite. On 
the roof are freely curving structures 
which house water tanks and elevator 
apparatus. These are covered with 
vitreous blue tile. The walls of the 
low auditorium wing are surfaced 
with blue and white tiles specially de- 
signed by Brazil's famous Candido 
Portinari. At the base of the main 


“block is a tile mural by the same 


artist. 

The popularity of blue and white 
tile work goes back to the early 
eighteenth century, when the fashion 
was imported from Portugal, and fre- 
quently the tiles themselves. Bra- 
zilian churches at that time were 
often embellished with tile murals of 
classic or Biblical scenes, as already 
mentioned in the case of Bahia. In 
a tropical climate their cool, washable 


surface has always been appropriate. - 


The effect of richness and elegance 
is often enhanced by vwell-related 
sculptute, mural painting and land- 
seaping. Here again we find ample 
historical precedent. Consider the fa- 
mous eighteenth century pilgrimage 
church of Bom Jesus in the hill town 
of Congonhas do Campo. The front 
oi the church and the beautiful ter- 
raced gardens are decorated with mar- 
yelous baroque carvings and vigorous 
statues by Aleijadinho, the master 
sculptur. 

The decoration of some of the mod- 
erm buildings is almost as lavish. The 
Ministry of Education has the gigan- 
tic tile mural already mentioned, and 
other Portinari murals imside. The 
roof terraces have been laid out in ir- 
regularly curving gardens by the 
landscape architect, Roberto Burle- 
Marx. Lipshitz, a famous French 
sculptor, has been asked to submit a 
desim for an heroic group to be 
placed against the blank north wall of 
the auditorium. 

The splendid trio of recreational 
buildings at Belo Horizonte—casino, 
yacht club and restaurant—owes much 
of its brilliance to painting and sculp- 


THE LEARNED CITY OF CORDOBA 
(Continued from page 11) ; 


and artistic interest as does Cérdoba, 
together with its Hispanic “Switzer- 
land.” Any earnest archeologist could 
spend weeks here running down old 
churches, colonial mansions and se- 
ducciones, and the vacationist with 
no thought but to “get away from it 
all” could spend an equal length of 
time visiting the numerous lovely re- 
sorts. 

Their very names are glamorous. 
Beside Alta Gracia, already men- 
tioned, one thinks of La Falda, La 
Cumbre, Cosquin, Casa Grande, 
Monte Grande, Valle Hermoso, Thea, 
San Esteban and Capilla del Monte, 
with a dozen others quite as pleasant. 
Forests of pines and eucalyptus cover 
the nearer slopes of the hills, which 


various paris of the buildings The 


‘hospitals, transportation buildin 


sion of the entrance canopy. 
sional walls are covered with bl 
white tiles in a traditional 
The atmosphere of gaiety is 
by the landscaping, all by E 
and this is especially succes 
case of the island restaurar 
building, garden and water 
one delightful composition. —_ 
Any visitor to Brazil who : 


tecture will be impressed by | 
and importance of the pr 
cently completed and still 
ward. This really startling 
is largely due to intelligent e 
ment from the government, ° 
been quick to realize the 
of fresh, straightforward d 
its numerous public works. — 
coincidence that the two mos 
liantly successful monuments, 
istry of Education in Rio 
group at Belo Horizonte, we 
built by the government. The 
must surely be ranked as th 
contemporary government buil 
this hemisphere. Further ev 
a taste which is not only prog 
but discriminating is found in s 


so forth. ‘What a contrast th 
citing structures offer to the 
architecture of our own cour 
pale, sterile shadow of the © 
prototype. 
Our all too recently aroused” 
osity about things Latin An 
could hardly be directed to a more 
teresting or profitable field than 
of the new Brazilian architecture. 
that we should go in for a 
Brazilian Style. Imitation n 


astrous to the imitator. ile 
problems are quite different and 
architectural solutions must be 
own. But by studying their { 
ciples rather than copying their 
we can learn a great deal fr 
courageous architects of Braz 


lose themselves in tints of viole 
bellished sctietesand the werk am 
fairly here—houses with red r 
and white walls add their stror 
color tones to the green - blue -1 
picture. Private parks: with 1 


_ $2.50). 
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BOOKS ABOUT LATIN AMERICA 


For the benefit of those members whose 
interests in Latin America have been 
stimulated by this issue of TRAVEL we are 
printing here a list of some of the more 
important books on that subject which 
have recently been issued. 

The Wind That Swept Mexico by Anita 
Brenner with 184 photographs collected 
by George R. Leighton (Harper, $3.75). 


ee history of the Mexican Revolution from 


1910 to 1942 along with a superb port- 
_ folio of rare photographs that parallel 
and illustrate the narrative. 

Good Neighbors by Hubert Herring 
(Yale University Press, $3.00). A social, 
political and economic study of Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile and seventeen other 
countries by the gifted director of the 
Committee on Cultural Relations with 
Latin America. 

Inside Latin America by John Gunther 
(Harper, $3.50). A comprehensive ac- 
count of Latin America by the popular 
author of Inside Europe and Inside Asia. 

The New World Guide to Mexico and 
Central America, edited by Earl P. Han- 
son (Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $2.50). A 
well edited and comprehensive pocket 
guide book to each of the ten republics 
north of the Canal Zone, plus Puerto 
Rico. 

Ambassadors in White by Charles Mor- 
row Wilson (Holt, $3.50). The story of 
American tropical medicine and its stir- 
ring fight against the disease which deci- 
mated Middle America in the past and 
“may do so again in the future. 

Chile by Erna Ferguson (Knopf, 
$3.50). A pleasant and informal introduc- 
tion to the people of Chile in all parts 
of the country from the southern lakes 
to Valpariso and north to Antofagasta. 

Builders of Latin America by Watt 
Stewart and Harold F. Peterson (Harper. 

Twenty-two sketches of individ- 
uals who have played an interesting part 
in the evolution of Latin America includ- 


__ ing personalities as diverse as Cortes and 


Lazaro Cardenas. 

_ South American Journey by Waldo 
- Frank (Duell, Sloan and Pearce, $2.75). 
One of America’s outstanding interpreters 


_ of South American life writes of its peo- 
_ ple, its statesmen, soldiers, writers and 


evolutionists, its great cities, ranches. oil 
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fields, its slums and brothels, its types 
and races such as the gaucho, the Negro 
and the Indian. 

Rio Grande to Cape Horn by Carleton 
Beals (Houghton, Mifflin, $3.50). The au- 
thor of many books and articles, Carleton 
Beals has traveled extensively throughout 
all of Latin America for a quarter of a 
century. This book contains his latest 
observations on twenty-four Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 

Latin America by William L. Schurz 
(Dutton, $3.75). A book of sound and 
solid information about the lands and 
people of Latin America written with 
sympathy and insight. 

Covering the Mexican Front by Betty 


Kirk (University of Oklahoma Press. 
$3.00). An excellent and well informed 
journalistic account of contemporary 


Mexico dealing with men, oil, land, edu- 
cation, good neighbor policies and Fifth 
Columnists activities. 

Rediscovering South America by Harry 
A. Franck (Lippincott. $5.00). After 
many years the veteran globe trotter re- 
turns again to South America and sets 
down his new impressions with his cus- 
tomary gusto. 


AMERICAN MOTORISTS IN CANADA ~ 


There has been a misunderstanding 
about the amount of gasoline which will 
be available to American tourists in 
Canada. The statement that they would 
be allowed seventy-five gallons of gaso- 
line per year is incorrect. 

The facts are as follows: All tourists 
desirous of obtaining gasoline will receive 
from the Canadian Customs Officer at the 
border a booklet containing four coupons. 
Each of these coupons represents three 
Imperial gallons of gasoline making a 
total of twelve Imperial gallons of gaso- 
line or the equivalent of fifteen Amer- 
ican gallons. This is the maximum al- 
lowed any American tourist for his stay 
in Canada. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS IN MEXICO 


In spite of the war and though sum- 
mer matriculation is weeks away. in- 
quiries about the National University of 


Mexico’s summer courses have been re- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life: to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive: and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


ceived from four thousand prospective 
students who live in the United States. 
Such favorable reports have been circu- 
lated about the school’s social life, the 
delights of Mexican society, the exeur- 
sions to places of interest, the fiestas and 
the many intimate gatherings sponsored 
by the faculty that the enrollment has 
increased year by year. 

The University makes 
recommending boarding houses where 
students can mingle with Mexican fami- 
lies and so enjoy home atmosphere and 
improve their Spanish. Thus has been 
developed a pleasant sort of dormitory 
life and a continuation of the characteris 
tic group activities common to the Amer- 
ican campus. 

Members of the summer school faculty 
are selected from Mexico’s most distin- 
guished intellectuals. Not all of them are 
professional instructors but all bring to 
their duties the enthusiasm and erudition 
of men successful in their elected fields. 
They include architects, artists. writers. 
lawyers and historians. 

The Portuguese language is one of the 
most popular study choices of students at 
the present. This course was instituted 
last year and its immediate success, so 
great that some had to be declined. was 
traced to the timeliness of the subject no 
less than the charm of the instructor, a 
young Portuguese diplomat celebrated for 
the alegria of the parties and teas he ar- 
ranged for his students. 


a practice of 


NEW AIR GATEWAY 
SOUTH AMERICA 


The Deep South's first international air 
gateway, serving the 57,000,000 residents 
of nineteen states in the great Ohio and 
Mississippi Valleys, swung open when 
Strato-Clippers of the Pan-American 
world airways system established a new 
air highway across the Gulf of Mexico. 

The Clippers fly from New Orleans to 
Guatemala City, to connect with the en- 
tire PAA Latin-American network. 

The principal Gulf port for travel and 
trade for all the states lying between the 
Rockies and the mountains shutting off 
the narrow corridor of the Atlantic 
coastal plain, New Orleans for the first 
time is becoming a focal point for inter- 
national air traffic. 

The area the port serves is termed by 
the Federal Civil Aeronautics Board “The 
most populous and highly industrialized 
section of the United States.” 

Contributing to the importance of New 
Orleans as a gatew ay to Latin America is 
a network of domestic airlines. Ribbon- 
ing down the Ohio and Mississippi Val- 
leys to New Orleans and cross-crossing 
the city from east to west are connecting 
routes which will deliver and pick up 
passengers. mail and express to and from 
the trans-Gulf Clippers. Among these 
lines are Chicago & Southern, Nationa! 
Airlines and Eastern Air Limes. 


TO 


BRAZIL IN TODAY'S WORLD 


We have half a continent to civil- 
ize. We have an empire to build 
within our own frontiers. We shall 
be busy at home for a long time to 
come. Brazil has learned the lesson 
that in this machine age national 
industry is of supreme importance 
in peace as well as in war. She is 
eager to put this lesson into prac- 
tice. Brazil is absorbed in the ex- 
traordinary task of colonizing her 
own vast hinterland, of tapping her 
own resources and of expanding her 
domestic market. 

Brazil is faced today with a choice 
between two paths. Our choice will 
depend upon the course that the 
world takes. A chaotic world will 
force us down the road to economic 
isolation. But if justice and order 
prevail in international relations in 
the years to come we shall have our 
great chance for economic coopera- 
tion on an expanding scale. 

The possibilities that Brazil offers 
to foreign capital are unique. The 
role reserved for private enterprise 
is of primary importance in the 
building up of the nation, but it 
should be borne in mind that pri- 
vate enterprise, whether of national 
or foreign origin, will have to com- 
ply with principles that have been 
strange to it in the past. It will 
have national and social duties that 
the laissez-faire doctrine of former 
days did not recognize. If any other 
spirit were to prevail, I believe we 
would prefer to tighten our belts 
and go ahead with the job alone. 

It is the professed aim of the 
new regime founded by President 
Vargas to promote production on a 
large scale and at low cost in order 
that advantages may be satisfac- 
torily shared by all Brazilians. Our 
social and political reforms are not 
committed to any crystallized doc- 
trine, whether fascist, communist, or 
even liberal.. The effort for a greater 
production is concomitant with that 
of a wider distribution. Social wel- 
fare must predominate over private 
profit. Brazil is engaged today in a 


most fascinating undertaking — that 
of striving to give actuality to the 
dream of the four democracies by 
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the great vice-president of the 
United States: economic democ- 
racy, educational democracy, ethnic 
democracy, and democracy in treat- 
ment of the sexes. 

It should be clearly realized that 
Brazil’s future power will never 
constitute a destructive or even a 
negative force. Either through a 
continental system or working in 
the world at large, this power will 
use all its influence to bring about 
the universal peace which we all so 
anxiously seek, and will try to help 
make it as permanent and wide- 
spread as possible. The past record 
of Brazil’s behavior in international 
affairs, its enduring spirit of justice, 
and the moral forces which have 
been at work in its formation and 
development will most certainly 
make of it a tireless promoter of 
world understanding. 

Here is a country that is proud of 
never having started a war; a coun- 
try that, attacked by bellicose neigh- 
bors and victorious over them, has 
called its troops back home, not 
troubling to collect war debts. On 
occasion Brazil has even sent its 
best statesmen to organize the po- 
litical life of defeated enemies and 
then to hand over full control to the 
nationals of the same countries. By 
this generous procedure, which is 
a matter of historic record, she es- 
tablished a precedent virtually 
unique in history, setting an ex- 
ample of a truly Christian policy in 
international relations. The Bra- 
zilian people took pride in inserting 
in their first republican constitution 
a provision that sternly forbade 
wars of conquest! 

The spirit of Brazilian civilization 
has been described by the celebrated 
and unfortunate Stefan Zweig, when 
he discovered Brazil for himself, af- 
ter having left behind him the sad 
and catastrophic picture of his be- 
loved, super-civilized, suicidal 
Europe. Paying tribute to Brazil as 
the hope of mankind, he said: 
“.. Brazil has no desire to expand 
nor any imperialistic tendencies. 
No neighbor can demand anything 
from her, and she does not demand 
anything from her neighbors. 
Never has the peace of the world 
been threatened by her politics; and 
even in an unpredictable time such 
as ours one cannot imagine that 
this basic principle of its national 
conception, this wish for under- 
standing and goodwill, could ever 
change — because this desire for 
peace, this humanitarian behavior, 
has not been an accidental attribute 
of a single ruler or leader. It is the 


natural product of a people’s char- 


acter, the innate tolerance of the 
Brazilian. .. . So one of our great- 
est hopes for future civilization and 
peace in our world, which has been 
destroyed by hatred and madness, 
rests on the existence of Brazil, 
whose desires are aimed exclusively 
at pacific development.” 

The tribute is indeed a generous 
one, but it is one that Brazil merits. 
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which attained a very remarkable 
level of cultural and material ad- 
vancement and one can scarcely ap- 
praise the vicufia’s significance with- 
out reviewing the elements of great- 
ness in that empire. The govern- 
ment was a type of national com- 
munistic or cooperative system, pa- 
ternal in the extreme and caring for 
the welfare of all. There was no 
poverty or misery. Work was the 
supreme law, applying even to the 
ruler himself. The cultivated land 


was worked on the collective principle 


and although no individual owned 
anything but the clothes he made the 
state provided well for his material 
comforts and also looked after the 
very young, the sick and the infirm. 
Honesty and morality were character- 
istic of the race. Many industries, 
especially those relating to agricul- 
ture, as well as to the arts, music, 
medicine and astrology, were extra- 
ordinarily developed. The irrigation 
works, roads, temples, fortresses and 
monuments were admirable, to say 
nothing of the products of the great 
master weavers. How near to rev- 
erence was the feeling which pre- 
vailed toward the vicufia is demon- 
strated by the fact that, advanced as 
were the social conditions then ex- 
isting, its fleece was exclusively 
used in the manner above related. 

Valuing the vicufia as they did, the 
Inca monarchs naturally concerned 
themselves with the preservation of 
the animal, whose life span is only 
from ten to twelve years. Hunting 
the vicufia individually was prohib- 
ited, but every four years great re- 
gional festive chases were organized 
in which over thirty thousand In- 
dians participated. Along a stretch 
covering many miles various circular 
fences, each a mile or more in ex- 
tent, were formed by setting up 
stakes about twelve paces apart and 
connecting ‘these stakes with ropes, 
on which the women hung brightly. 
colored rags that fluttered with the 
wind. 

Each circular fence was given an 
entrance some two hundred feet in 
width and when everything was in 
readiness the men would round up 
the droves of vicufias in the neigh- 
borhood, beating the ground and 
driving them toward the enclosures. 
The colored rags terrified the animals 
and in an effort to retreat they 
circled the fences until they reached 
the openings, through which they 
immediately entered. As more and 
more vicuhas penetrated into the 
enclosures, the entrances were gradu- 
ally made smaller by planting new 
stakes. 

When the last of the animals had 
been trapped the apertures were 
closed completely. Capture was 
then easily accomplished by means of 
an implement consisting of three 
lead or stone balls fastened to some 
strings to form a lasso. The Indians 
swung this implement several times 
above their heads and let it fly at 
the legs of their victim, which was 
thus quickly brought to earth, A 
counting and classification followed, 
after which the females and young 
males were freed. Only the old males 
were killed and this was done by 
knife. The fleece obtained was 
placed in the royal warehouse, stored 
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there to be woven by ne cae 
gins and used by the Inca rule 
With the arrival of the Spa 
all measures relating to the 
vation of the vicufia were set 
for in their eagerness to exploit 
luxurious and—to them—newly 
covered fleece, the chase was 
on without restriction of an 
As a consequence, at the ti 
Peru’s liberation from Spain, — 
hundred and twenty years ago 
vicufia had become very scarce 
killing was then legally prohibi 
the law stipulating that it cou 
be trapped and sheared. ‘This p 
unfeasible, due to the animal's 
solute wildness, and the law was 
disregarded. It is only in relati 
recent times that the continued < 
crease in the number of vicufiz 
the Peruvian government to 
and put strictly into effect new 
visions to preserve the anima 
to foster their reproduction. 


According to the official figures 
the Department of Agriculture _ 
Peru, the total number of vi 


million. The|expectation is that 
legislation now being enforced 
result in a gradual increase of 
flocks, so that in time satisfa 
amounts of fleece may be availa 
and the world may more freely 
joy the unique fabrics which 
woven from it. 
No weaver has ever had a | 
fleece placed before him than th 
the vicufia, as can be substantia 
by the manufacturers of the 
woolens in the United States an 
England, some of whom have 
quired a high degree of proficien 
in working with it, producing cloth 
of such excellence that they ch 
lenge description. Unsurpassed 
its loveliness and softness, the fl 
of the vicufia possesses, in fact 
the qualities of the finest hairs a 
wools and thas also other distincti 
characteristics of its own. Delic 
to the touch, it combines to an 
traordinary degree practically ey 
essential of texture, luster, tens’ 
strength and beauty. Strictly spe 
ing, vicufia is neither a hair n 
wool but rather a combination 
both. Exceptionally strong, resilie 
and having a marked degree 
elasticity and surface cohesion, 
fibres of the vicufia are the finest 
any known animal, being less th 
one two-thousandths of an inch 
diameter, which is less than one-half 
that of the finest sheep’s wool. There’ 
are two distinct types of fibers, 
outer and inner. The outer fi 
serving as a coat for the animal, 
not utilized in the manufacture — 
fine fabrics. The inner ones, whi 
grow close to the skin on the : 
under the shoulders, and on the 
and under portions of the body, rn 
up the silk-like fleece which 
into the finest weaving, the am 
obtainable from each vicufia bei 
approximately a quarter of a pout 
This means that the fleece of f 
of these amazing animals is ne 
in order to produce sufficient 
for a single coat. 
Is it any wonder that the vic 
and the textiles derived from it | 
always been considered almost 
yond price! ' 
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. ROOMS ARE LIKE PEOPLE 
VE PERSONALITY, FRIENDLINESS AND CHARM 


ning rooms, like charming people, contribute a great 
our happiness in life. Beautiful rooms draw you out, 
ou, reflect your tastes and give you an added distine- 
ie background they furnish. 


T YOUR CREATIVE TALENT TO WORK 


i a ‘ 
thing about beautiful! rooms is that you can, with the 
nowledge, create them yourself. Think of the satisfac- 
planning, asse bling and arranging the interiors of your 
f working with soft rich colors, with graceful lines and 
s, of progressing with the assurance which comes of 
what is correct—of surveying the final effect and rea- 
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George S. Steele, Architect 


Good taste was used in the decoration of this dress- 
ing room. The walls are of silver, the ceiling and life. You should know how to bring 
woodwork turquoise. The taffeta draperies are caught 
up high to allow light from the window to fall on 
the dressing table in the 
chairs are in keeping with the gaiety of the room. 


daytime. The French 


‘course while essentially practical, has at the same time great cultural value. It will 
y ground you in the fundamental facts and principles of decoration, including the 
‘It is a knowledge which can save you a great deal of money in the furnishing and 
of your own home for the years to come; it will open the doors to a fascinating 
uld you care to enter this field professionally. When the war is over there will be a 
us boom in building such as has never occurred before in our history. This will 
emand for trained decorators. Now is the time to prepare yourself to take your 
this interesting field where there will be many lucrative positions in decorating 
ents or furniture and department stores. There will also be an opportunity to open 


30 lessons covering every problem of decoration—period styles and modern. These ,, 
re taken in your spare time at home. Individual attention and instruction is given 

nt. The lessons are large, beautifully illustrated and printed, constituting an 

le permanent reference library. There are also text books, fabric samples, color 
arts and 16 color plates showing latest styles for interiors and draperies. 


DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


IN WAR RESTRICTS TRAVEL AND RECREATION: 


Make your home the place of rest and beauty it should 
be. Make it the successful, glowing center of living 


lizing that your own trained good taste is responsible for its 
loveliness. 
But however impeccable your taste and great your talent, there 
must be added knowledge and training before you may achieve 
these results successfully. There are rules and principles of 
decoration, there are laws of color and design, and there are 
essential facts about furniture, fabrics, floor and wall coverings, 
lighting, period styles. AIl of which must be understood before 
your taste and talent can fully be expressed. Without this 
knowledge there is only the trial and error method—and that is 
always costly and almost always disappointing. 


To acquire this knowledge is not difficult. The accumulated 
experience and wisdom of master craftsmen, artists and decora- 
tors have been arranged and simplified so that in a few months . 
you can acquire the ability to create interiors of beauty, warmth 
and charm, 


HERE IS WHAT STUDENTS SAY: 


The first two lessons of your 
course Jhave been worth the entire 
cost of the course. For years my 
hobby has been decorating homes, 
but with the handicaps of not know- 
ing the ‘why’ of some things my ef- 
forts were not always effective. Now 
I feel that I may get somewhere. 


* 


It is a grand course and I am so 
pleased to have such an excellent 
source of material at hand, While 
I have taken the course for purely 
personal enjoyment, it has suggested 
many facinating subjects to follow 
up in the future and has already 
been of great service to me in my 
own home and to my friends. 


w 


I want to tell you how practical 
I have found your course. This past 
week I had to choose rugs and elec: 
trical fixtures for our new home. This 
course has repaid me many times. 
In one case I saved several hundred 
dollars. If every one would take such 
a course before even planning a home, 
; they would be saved many dollars 
Photo by Garrison and much dissatisfaction and disap- 
pointment, 
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Your home is the center of your 


it to perfection. A brief course of de- 
lightful study will bring you a lifetime 
of pleasure in the future. Clip and 
mail the coupon today. 


ARTS & DECORATION HOME STUDY COURSE IN DECORATION 


Arts AND DrEcorATION Home Stupy 
Course IN INTERIOR DECORATION, 
116 East 16th Street, New York, N: Y. 


Please send me your free booklet describing your 
Home Study Course in Interior Decoration. 
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You want to see this war won—and won quickly. You 
want to see it carried to the enemy with a vengeance. 
Okay—so do all of us. But just remember . . . 

A second front takes food . . . food to feed our allies in 
addition to our own men. 


Which do you want—more meat for you, or enough 
meat for them? An extra cup of coffee on your breakfast 
table, or a full tin cup of coffee for a fighting soldier? 

Just remember that the meat you don't get—and the 
coffee and the sugar that you don't get—are up at the 
front lines—fighting for you. 


Would you have it otherwise? 


Contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America 


Which comes first — 
Your second helping ? 
or our second front? 


CHEERFULLY CO-OPERATING. with rationing is one 
way we can help to win this war. But there are scores of 
others, Many of them are described in a new free booklet 
called ““You and the War,’ available from this magazine. 
Send for your copy today! Learn about the many opportu- 
nities for doing an 1mportant service to your country. Read 
about the Citizens Defense Corps, organized as part of Local 
Defense Councils. Choose the job youre best at, and start 


doing it! You’re needed — now! 1) 
oF | 


EVERY CIVILIAN A FIGHTER) 


